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COLONEL JOHNSON, 


thiana, Ky. from which we extract the following, viz. 


He disapproved of measures leading to consolidation and dis- 


union. 


He disapproved the attempts to stop the Mail on Sunday— 


leave that to the consciences of men and women. 


He disapproved of imprisonment for debt—(the Indian caught 


no beaver in jail.) 

He disapproved of all monopolies, equality of rights and privi- 
leges he contended for. 

He disapproved of the conduct of the Bank of the United 
States in taking part in our elections; a foreign enemy had as 
much right. 

He disapproved of the licentiousness of the press—but he much 
more disapproved of any legal check or restraint upon it—it 
might endanger the liberties of the People. 

He disapproved of any qualification but age and residence ina 
voter at the polls. 

He disapproved of any property qualification in a voter—or 
for any office. 

He disapproved of all distinctions in society except from per- 
sonal merit. 

He disapproved of opposition to laws by violence and resistance. 
The ballot box was the place ; better to submit to a bad law until 
repealed, than to use force. 

He disapproved of the irresponsible tenure by which our fede- 
ral judges hold their offices—the constitution should be amended. 

He disapproved of the abuse of men in our country distin- 
guished for talents, services, and patriotism, no matter of what 
party. 

He disapproved of the principle of being governed by a mino- 
rity. It is the principle of monarchy—if we cannot trust the 
majority, we cannot the minority. 

He disapproved of long sessions of Congress and long speeches 


any where. |that it would be dangerous to the right of property to extend the 


He disapproved of paying members of Congress by the day; 


let them work by the job. The People will see that the work is| rience has, I think, fully demonstrated, that in a community like 


well done. 

He disapproved of the power of the Federal Judges to declare 
State laws unconstitutional; it may sometime cure an evil; but 
it is itself a greater evil. 

He disapproved of that part of the constitution which made the 
Senatorial term 6 years;—the more irresponsible the power, the 
more dangerous to liberty. 


| Kentucky Gazette we are prepared to support “ any ticket that 
We observe a letter published in a late Kentucky Gazette, an) may be brought out by the party” ascertained by a general con- 
epitome of a speech recently delivered by this gentleman at Cyn- 


vention of its delegates. 
maintain its principles in the administration of the government. 





THE CONTRAST. 

We present to our readers the opinions of two distinguished 
citizens, Mr. Webster and Mr. Van Buren, concerning the rights 
of suffrage. We here see, not merely the opinions of these two 
eminent citizens on this important question, but we find embodied 
in them, and shadowed forth, the principles of the two great con- 
tending parties to which these gentlemen belong—the Aristocra- 
tic and Democratic parties, 

Mr. Webster, in the convention for amending the constitution 
of Massachusetts, in 1820, held the following language: 

“Universal suffrage, for example, could not long exist in a 
community, where there was great inequality of property. The 
holders of estates would be obliged in sueh cases, either in some 
way to restrain the right of suffrage, or else such right of suf- 
frage would, ere long, divide the property. In the nature of 
things, those who have not property, and see their neighbors pos- 
sess much more than they think them to need, cannot be favora- 
ble to iaws made for the protection of property. When thisclass 
becomes numerous, it grows clamorous. IT LOOKS ON PROPERTY 
as its PREY ann PLUNDER, anp Is NATURALLY READY AT 
ALL TIMES FOR VIOLENCE AND REVOLUTION. 

IT WOULD SEEM, THEN, TO BE THE PART OF PO- 
LITICAL WISDOM TO FOUND GOVERNMENT ON PRO- 
PERTY ; and to establish such distribution of property, by laws 
which regulate its transmission and alienation, as to interest the 
great majority of society in the protection of government.” 

Mr. Van Buren, in a letter dated July, 1833, to the citizens of 
Rhode Island, who had applied to him for his opinion on this sub- 
jject, says: 

“In acting upon this subject, [regulating the right of suffrage, | 


my own course has never been influenced by any apprehension 
| 








right of voting to those who are without property. Our expe- 


that which composes a great majority of every State in our con- 
federacy, there is no reason for alarm in this respect.” 

Mr. Webster, and the aristocratic party, of which he assumes 
to be the leader, seem to think the mass of the people both fools 
and rogues, that men without property, which in this country 
embraces a very large class, and particularly the young men, 
look upon the property of the rich as their * PREY AND PLUN- 
DER,” and that it is hence a “a part of political wisdom to found 





In conclusion, Col. Johnson made some remarks against re- 
chartering the Bank of the United States—they were few, but} 
very impressive and conclusive. The effect seemed to be very, 
powerful upon the audience; his principal objection rested upon 
the political influence of the Bank and its evident and active in- 
terference in elections and in politics of the country. 

By this extract it will be perceived that the gallant soldier and 
invaluable public servant is still, as he always has been, against 
all monarchical and aristocratic establishments and powers. ‘The 
only changes he desires are calculated to make our institutions 
more Democratic. 

In reference to the high offices of the Republic, we observe 
the following appropriate remark in the same Kentucky Gazette, 
viz. 





uJ . 
For ourselves, our course is marked out; we are for Johnson 


that may be brought out by the party. | 
It is thus only that the principles of the Democratic party can} 
maintain their ascendency. T’hey must in all cases be preferred, 


Government on property,” and to keep the * HUGE PAWS of 
the farmers” and, working men “ from the statute books” and the 
ballot box. 

Mr. Van Buren, and the Democratic party, whose favorite he 
is, holds that * there is no reason for alarm if we were to extend 
the right of voting to those without property.” The one party 
believe the people must have masters—the other that they are 
capable of seli-government.— Boston Statesman. 





From the Lancaster Journal. 


This is indispensable as a means, to they were taxed according to their wealth !!” 








tors of the eleven, every eleven German families should support 
a twelfth (family) to give religious instructions to the eleven, if 
“For this coun- 
try is as the garden of the Lord for richness of soil.” And again, 
“instances might be found and many t0o, where one family by 
its superabundant wealth might support three or four ministers !” 
| This is certainly a modest preacher, and seems to have one eye 
‘on the flesh pots, while the other is upwards turned, 

The reverend gentleman has drawn a very learned parallel be- 
tween the morality of the ancient Jews, and our modern German 
neighbors, much to the disadvantage and scandal of the latter, 
whom he denounces as covetous and obstinately unwilling to give 
—give—give to support the Gospel ordinances. 

Under the date of Sept. 14th, from Womelsdorff, one hundred 
and nine German farmers, under their proper signatures, pro- 
nounce the learned Theologian “ void of truth, with no shadow 
of veracity, unbecoming a minister of the Gospel, as its author, 
and unfit to be admitted into columns denominated religious.” 

The Rev. James Patterson has mistaken his ground. The 
Germans do give—give willingly, but prudently. They have no 
idea of being priest-ridden—or of supporting a hierarchy. They 
think the laborer is worthy of his hire; but they have no idea of 
making their hirelings their masters. Their clergy live happily 
and comfortably among them, but they are cautious not to forget 
the hand that supplies their daily bread. Where they do, they 
are apt to get permission, without difficulty, to go missionizing, 
and to stay missionizing as long as itseemeth good to them. 
Don’t talk to them about a tax to support ministers—they loath 
the very name of tax—and above all taxes that they,are not te 
know how they are applied. 





“TO THE VICTOR BELONG THE SPOILS!” 


Those are catch-words which the enemy find especial pleasure 
in repeating. They were pronounced last night at Tammany 
Hall with such effect as we have never before witnessed in a po- 
litical meeting. Mr. Price had been called on to speak, and was 
addressing the assembly with his usual eloquence and effect. He 
came at length to speak of Governor Marcy, his character and 
history, and referred particularly to the phrase of which the op- 
position are so fond—* the spoils to the victors.” “ Yes,” said 
he, William L. Marcy can show SPOILS of which any victor 
may be proud. He has served his country, he has shed his blood, 
and perilled his life in her battles. When the clouds of war first 
arose in the horizon, he raised a gallant corps, and hasted to the 
frontier. He met the enemy, and conquered. The first British 
flag taken during the war, was taken by Captain Marcy. He 
was the victor, his were the “ spoils”—and, there they are!!” 
As he spoke, a white curtain dropped from before the main front 
window, and displayed to view the crimson folds of a war-worn 
British ensign, with its white and red cross, which had floated 
over many a triumphant field before it encountered Marcy’s pa- 
triotic band. The effect was electrical and tremendous.—One 
universal shout of admiration and applause shook the ceiling, and 
the heart-given cheers were repeated again and again, for twen- 
ty times, while the old walls reverberated the enthusiastic out- 
burst of the feelings of freemen at the glorious sight. Those 
were spoils that a victor might well be proud of! and the vast 





A reverend gentleman, who signs himself James Patterson, 


audience, as they contrasted the insignificance and uselessness cf 


has published in the Philadelphian, a severe attack upon our neigh-|the life of Seaward with the career of the patriot who from his 
bors, the German population of Lebanon County, of which, among youth had toiled thus heroically and successfully for the welfare 
other hard things, he says, they are “a dark, unenlightened po-|and honor of his county, could not but feel confirmed in the no- 
and Van Buren, or Van Buren and Jc hnson,—or for any ticket| pulation.” That “ the population is rich and dense, but that they | ble resolution to vote for the man who had served his native land, 
are almost entirely destitute of religious instruction, of such in-|both in peace and in war, to vote for Wititam L. Marcy.-— 


struction as God has appointed for the salvation of men.” The} 
fairs held after harvest receive a severe rebuke from the reve-| 


New York Times. 





to men. Our principles are now well understood—we have a|rend divine, who abominates fiddling and dancing, which he says 
homogeneous democratic party, relieved from federalism on the)“ entails a moral and unclean sickness upon the Germans.” The 
one hand and nullification on the other; we will choose the men/divine’s mouth waters, when he describes the riches of this good- 
to give effect to our principles by reference to the popular will] ly Jand: and hints that in imitation of the eleven tribes of the 
as nearly as it can be ascertained, and in supporting them all in-| Jews, who gave up one eleventh of the prodnce of their land to 
dividual and personal predilections will be laid aside. Like the|support the 12th tribe, who were the moral and religious instruc- 








NEAPOLITAN CLAIMS. 

The Rhone, from Havre, has brought one hundred thousand 
dollars in Gold, being a portion of the first instalment on the 
claims of our citizens against the Neapolitan Government. The 
Utica (momently expected) and Formosa, each, have a similar 
amount on board. 
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PROSPECTUS. 

AURORA. 

The conditions expressed in the original Prospectus of this Paper 
were—The subscription to be eight dollars by the year, payable half- 
yearly after the first year.—No subscription, in the first instance, to be 
received for less than a year ; and five dollars to be pai: in advance, on 
subscribing, or upon the publication of the first number. 

It was also stated that the publication must depend on the People 
at large, and not upon combinations with partia! views ; there being 
no other funds or facilities to resort to, its resources could only be found 
in the public fidelity to itself. 

Such were the explicit conditions on which this Paper was com- 
menced on the 4th of July, 1834. 

Through influences, which need not be named, the subscription 
has not been accomplished to the necessary and indispensable extent ; 
nor have too many who have subscribed, made the conditioned advance ; 
and in such circumstances, it is impracticable to publish a Daily Paper, 
as originally proposed, unless effective means be adopted to sustain the 
ordinary expenditures of Labor and Paper. 

This renewed publication of the terms, is intended to invite fur- 
ther subscriptions, and to call upon those who have not fulfilled their 
anhscription engagement to make it good. 

Acircular will be addressed speedily to distant subscribers; mean- 
while it is incumbent on those who are sincerely earnest for a free and 
uncompromising Daily Paper, to come forward and enable the Editor 
to fulfil his original purpose. 

Gentlemen in remote parts of the Union, may promote this object 
by joint subscriptions, and by each undertaking to procure four or five 
each. 

Unless some steps of this liberal and social nature be taken, the 
Aurora must dwindle into a Weekly sheet, or utterly cease,—so that, “ if 
st be to be done, it were well it were done quickly.” 

November 29, 1834. 








PHILADELPHIA, NOV. 29, 1834. 





The citation from Judge Batowiy, of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, to the Governor of Georgia, 
has been referred to a Committee of the Legislature, who 
have reported against the constitutionality of the inter- 
ference. ‘The tenor of the proceedings on that point is 
common to all parties in the Georgia Leg'slature. 





ECONOMY IN EDUCATION. 


If we couid cure the evil by concealing the shame of it, 
we should not publish an article which we copy from tie 
Harrisburg Chronicle, to which we refer. 

It would Admit of much animadversion—but it is a most 
disgraceful example of chilling ignorance and the influ- 
ence of avarice under the name of economy. 

Two cents a day reward for Education!! 

It is grateful to find magistrates and jurors above the 
sordid and barbarous parsimony. 





MURDERER OF PERRY. 

A person named Daniel Geer has been arrested in Pennsylva- 
nia, under strong circumstances of suspicion, accused of the 
murder of Perry.—N. Y. Post. 

People at a distance should be cautious of giving credit to 
this kind of infermation. Onosander tells that Lycophron, feel- 
ing himself in danger of being surrounded by his adversary, 
employed two stratagems to cover his retreat. He made his 
soldiers clothe effigies in their garments, on the margin of a for- 
est, while the men retired beneath its shade; and seeing that his 
cattle would be an incumbrance, after the army had retired in 
security, he caused fires to be lighted so as to force the cattle 
into the flink of the enemy—who forgot Lycophron, in defend- 
ing themselves against an army of bullocks.—Geer is only an 
army of bullocks. 

This poor man, after three weeks imprisonment, has been dis- 
chargeJ, without a shadow of evidence to render his arrest plau- 
sible. 


PROSPECTS ON THE POTOMAC. 


Politicians by trade begin to furbish up their weapons 


ithe field, for the approaching congressional campaign. 
Already they seek to discover the presidential opening) 


operations, and lay in their magazines of misrepreseuta- 
tions, upon their own imagined anticipations. But as at 
Orleans, the lines are impenetrable, and they must soon 
grow weary of conjecture, if the time was not so very 
brief before their incertitude will be relieved. 

In former times, we were accustomed to offer our anti- 
cipations of the coming business, and adventure opinions 


political transactions was very comprehensive. The wars 
of the French Revolution,—the aggressions on our com- 
merce,—the Louisiana and the Florida questions,—and 
various internal but partial disquietudes,—afforded large 
space and much matter for political speculation. 

The ground is now very much narrowed down. ‘Those 
beautiful regions which were so necessery to our repose 
and our security, are already blended in our fertile and 
flourishing confederacy. Those interests which were af- 
fected by the vicissitudes of a war of thirty years dura- 
tion,—and which made nations, sometimes wilful, and in 
other cases involuntary, aggressors,—have all been set- 
tled to the extent, if we recollect aright, of not less than 
thirteen or fourteen treaties, which have at once removed 
causes of discontent, opened paths of confidence to com- 
merce, and reduced the expenditures which were in those 
troublous times indispensable to the public prosperity. 

There are only two of the European nations with which 
we have now any matter of difficulty; that with France 
bears a mysterious aspect, and the more so, in the pecu- 
liarities which mark the negative conduct of that which is 
at least nominally the most popular branch of the French 
Government. 

We have understood that the principal adversaries of 
an appropriation for the amount due to the United States 
under the treaty, are those who are denominated Liberals. 
But in whatever point the transaction is viewed, it is by 
no means reconcileable with the friendly professions of 
the French Executive. Of the course of policy to be pur- 
sued in order to the obtainment of justice, our Executive, 
through Mr. Livingston, has already indicated it at the 
French court; and conjecture, on our part, would be only 
like guessing how the wind blows at the ‘Tuilleries. 

We have just seen in the Z%imes, of Columbia, South 
Carolina, an article in the form of a communication, with 
this characteristic address: 

“ To the Southern States. 

WAR.” 
This article affects to deprecate war; but it is too pal- 
pable to mistake the author, whoever he may be, or to 
doubt a moment that he wishes for what he deprecates. 
The writer is exactly of that class of men who have co- 
vered themselves with indelible shame, and of whose 
professions of patriotism nudlification is a perpetual nulli- 
fier. By no other criterion can we comprehend this wri- 
ter, who has the felicity to be in opposition to whatever is 
wise, liberal, just, and salutary. 

Ilis very opening sentence is evidence of conscious- 
ness that he is already self-condemned. He begins in 
this way: 

“ You may abuse as much as you please the writers who insist 
upon the prudence of calculating the value of the Union.” 


This is what the writer says to the Southern States,— 
the plain English of which is: * We Nullifiers offered 
you Southerners a fine opportunity to produce a commo- 
ton; but you valued the Union more than the prospect 
of gaining power in a doubtful scramble; and your notions 
of the value of the Union, amount in fact to a satire and a 
reproach upon our efforts to produce a civil war.” 

This is not a forced construction,—and is corroborated 








on the was and the would be. In those times, the range ef 


by that absurdity which men, goaded by a sense of doing 
wrong, and the contempt that is consequent, are so apt to 


. . ‘ . .._ fall into 
of warfare, examine their resources, and reconnoitre| all into. 


The early indications of Nullification were made by a 


disguised hostility to those States of the Union in which 


ithe climate is unpropitious to agriculture, and where in- 


people derive and display their prosperity, riches, inde- 
/pendence, enterprise, and employments. Their prosper- 


dustry and arts constitute the sources from which a hardy 


ity was envied,—they augmented their opulence, and im- 
proved in arts,—they made their mountains as verdant as 
their vallies,—and_ presented a sterile country in a frigid 
climate, picturesque with prosperous cities, towns, and 
farms, and excited the admiration of strangers, by the 
constancy of their industry, and the success of their en- 
terprises. 

The men who wished to raise a power, from various 
motives, not very much to be admired for the silly pre- 
texts upon which they stirred the puddle, seized upon this 
envied industry as the matter of contention—as the mat- 
ter by which the value of the Union was to be calcu- 
lated. 

Like Milton’s devil they envied paradise—and they 
made the Tariff a pretext—and a most ridiculous pretext 
it was—to test the value uf the Union. 

That question is settled—and a new question is now to 
be brought up. We have no great incentives to admire 
the conduct of the merchants in our great cities; an influ- 
ence prevails over them that is much easier imagined than 
exhibited. Of our special city of Philadelphia, the mer- 
cantile class has, with very rare intervals, been hostile to 
the General Government—and in perpetual discord with 
the interior of the State of which it is the only commer- 
cial city. But the men pass away—the demon of blind 
speculation and paper credit has, in thirty years, cured 
the evil, and by a succession of seven generations re- 
moved from further mischief, by public bunkruptcy abating 
the vices, which were alike fatal to themselves, and disre- 
putable to the country. 

So far we deemed it fit to premise, in relation to the 
new question which the writer in the Times has addressed 
to the Southern States. 

As the war of nullification was directed against manu- 

facturers, and that question is hung up—the new question 
of nullification, is the grievance of having merehunts !— 
not merely the merchants of M. bile, or Orleans, of Savan- 
nah, or Charleston,—it is expressly stated to be the 
Northern merchants; they are to be the reprobates of the 
indicated war. 
We must have no manufacturers, say the Nullifiers, 
because we may get their fabrics from abroad, and the 
manufacturer abroad will then consume more of our cot- 
ton. Now we are to have no merchants; those profound 
politicians. whose “ prudence calculates the value of the 
Union,” having overlooked the trifling affair of the trans- 
portation of the domestic productions to foreign countries, 
and the importation of the products of foreign labor, is 
wholly the business of the merchants; that our planters 
do not export their products, nor import goods in ex- 
change; in short, the theory of these most profound and 
enlightened feelosofers of the nineteenth century, will 
have our republic constituted like that of unhappy Po- 
land, without either manufacturers or merchants—at least 
the Northern parts of our Republic. No doubt they will 
soon tell us, that we can transport cheaper on Swedish 
and Danish bottoms;—and that our ship-building is a 
grievance. 

It would carry us beyond our present purpose to look 
farther into this new element of nullification, the destruc- 
tion of the mercantile class; it is absolutely a novelty in 
modern times; this no doubt the learned writer, whoever 
he may be, could no doubt find in Rome or Spartaa paral- 
jel example. 








We shall, for the present, leave this new light of nulli- 
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fication, and give the article at length in our next, with 
further remarks, in order to pursue the accustomed spe- 
culations anticipatory of the opening of the National Le- 


gislature. 


This question was brought up at a period when the Zory|pended upon him:s—why he has not succeeded, is not 


power was dominant in England, which was, and ever 


will be, hostile and envious of the prosperity and freedom 
of these States. It was in reality a question of no more 


operative consequence than the flowing of the waters of 


a river in two channels. The source was the same, and 


the sequence would amount to no more, than that though 


the divided streams may diverge during the period of under the corryvpting influence of that institution, that all | 


their progress, they would, after all, unite in time into 
one spacious flood. 


ment of the public debt, which in spite of all has been ac- 
complished. 

That all-aflicting, and most foul disease—the Bank— 
will necessarily be brought before the Congress of the 
United States. So many outrages have been committed 


those ideas of law, order, and obligation among men, which 





perate opposition. ‘The measure of reform was suggested 
by a unanimous opinion of all the heads of departments 

Besides the unconsummated treaty with France, welof Mr. Madison’s administration. 
have a question of boundaries pending with Great Britain. 


formerly found reverence in their eyes, and were so cha-| 


We had also meant to say something about Reform, examined the day book of the teacher and found the above account 
which has been partially frustrated by a ruthless and des-|¢o"rect, and that the charges made were what was agreed upon 


and paid by the rest of the employers.’ Which said bill was pre- 
sented to the county commissioners, who refused to decree an 
order upon the Treasurer for the amount, stating that they never 


] +3 P . P ° . . 
President Jackson paid but two cents per day, that that was an invariable price. It 
came into office with a mind resolved to do all that de-/is agreed that for some years past the commissioners have only 


paid two cents per day, that a part of this same bill was present- 


his fault. ‘The attempt was made even to arrest the pay- ed to a former board of commissioners, who disallowed it, being 


higher than they had been accustomed to pay, and higher than 
they had paid the two previous teachers in the same school. That 
the commissioners were willing to have paid plaintiff the price 
| which they had established and paid others, 

| If the court are of opinion, that the commissioners are not au- 
\thorized to fix a particular price for the tuition of poor children, 
and that the above bill ought to be allowed, then judgment for 
the plaintiff for the sum of $12 93 with costs. 

| If the court are of opinion that the commissioners have autho- 
rity to fix the price of tuition at two cents per day, and to refuse 





The sagacity which realized with Earl Grey, that coali- racteristic of our free institutions as to form a proud ex- to pay more, then judgment for the plaintiff for $9 94—costs to 
tion in policy with France, which was first proposed by Na-|emplification of the blessings of representative govern-|be paid according to the provisions of the act of assembly in such 


poleon at the Treaty of Amiens, has not only kept Europe| 


in quiet, England more at leisure to relieve the people from 
the presence of taxation, and has accomplished eventually 
something for Spain and Portugal, and a distinct pros- 
pect of relief for beautiful, enslaved Italy. 

The temper of British policy was highly favorable for 
the United States to enter upon that question, raised only 
for purposes of mischief, upon terms adapted to maintain 


friendly relations. But that kind of influence so perni- 


ment—are by this baleful institution assailed. 

This monster, of avaricious origin, has blurred the fair 
fame of our country, and brought up a question as to the 
necessity of sustaining our institutions against future in- 
roads, and making a signal example of those whose auda- 
cious defiance of the laws and institutions, have amazed 
every rational man in the nation. 

It would be a fruitless attempt to anticipate the spe- 





‘cial measures which the Executive may suggest. We can- 


cases made and provided 
BENJ’'N PARKE, 
Attorney for Plainiff. 
GEO. W. HARRIS, 
pro defendants. 
The case was argued in September, by Parke, for the plaintiff, 
cand Harris, for the defendants. Judge Blythe delivered the fol- 
lowing 
OPINION OF THE COURT. 
Sept. 26, 1884. The Legislature intended that the children of 
parents unable to pay for their schooling should be put on a foot- 





cious in England, was brought into coaction w ith the dis-|not doubt his energy, his prudence, or his constancy: and ing with children whose parents are able to pay—that is, should 
cordant elements of disappointed ambition here, and that)standing as he does on a proud eminence, on all occa-|be sent to the most convenient teacher, at the same price that 
influence was found as operative in doing wrong in our|sions sustained by the free people of his country, we may [such most convenient teacher in good faith charged for other 


Senate, as it was inoperative on the hereditary Senate of 
England. 

The question itself might have been long settled, not- 
withstanding the midway arbitration of the King of Hol- 
land, to whom it was most ludicrously referred to settle a 
question of topography in the wilds of America. It might 
have been settled by making the debateable ground neu- 
tral for fi/fy years; when the natural progress of society 
would have already decided it without negotiation. 

We have some minor questions on the claims of private 
citizens,—matters either of wrong by private violation, 
matter of complaint for property unjustly withheld, or ad- 
justed accounts unpaid—these we apprehend are with th» 
new states south, Buenos Ayres, Brazil, Colombia, and 
Mexico; all of which require only the active interposition 
of our government on behalf of its citizens, or a diplo- 
matic interposition. 

At those places we have no agents; only that by 
the separation of Colombia into three distinct and inde- 
pendent governments, we have but one agent at Bogota. 
Transactions of an agent at Bogota with Peru, would be 
interminable, where three or four months must intervene 
between the sending a despatch and the receipt of a 
reply. 

The same difficulty extends to Venezuela, the travel- 
ler’s time, by express between Caraccas and Bogota being 
40 days, and a most perilous journey for a man who is 
not adapted to sustain fatigue, privation, and the vicissi- 
tudes of every extreme of heat and cold. The govern- 
ment of Venezuela has very much prospered since the 
separation; it is now the richest and best regulated com- 
monwealth on the southern continent. Quiet in its social 
relations, increasing in cultivation, and undergoing that 
kind of social regeneration necessary to the common 
equality, without which no republic can be durable, pros- 
perous, and happy. Venezuela is the first of the new 
states that has settled down, after a long and bitter revo- 
lution, with an abundant treasury. 


wait with composure and confidence the promulgation of 
his annual Message. 





From the Harrisburg Chronicle. 
SCHOOL LAW. 


We adverted, last week, to the humiliations to which both pa- 
rent and child were exposed, under the act of the 4th of April, 
1809, purporting to be an act to provide for the education of the 
poor. We were not then aware that any board of county com- 
missioners would undertake to make the distinction between the 
children of the rich, and the children of the poor, still more dis- 
|tinet ; to treat the children of the poor as an inferior race of ani- 
|mals, whose instruction was worth precisely two cents a-head 
|per day, without reference to the sum that the parents of the 
irich were obliged to pay, in order to secure the services of a com- 
petent teacher for their children. Yet such is the fact, as the re- 
cords of the court in this county of Dauphinattest. We present 
a copy of the record with the bare remark, that Mr. Abraham 
Bombaugh was the active commissioner to contest the payment 
of Mr. Geddes’s bill for the instruction of poor children, on the 
suit brought against the commissioners before James Montgome- 
ry, Esq:, and when the Justice gave judgment against the com- 
missioners, the same Mr. Bombaugh was the active commissioner 
in removing it to the Court of Common Pleas, and putting the 
county to additional cost, and thus increasing the county taxes. 

The decision of the Court, delivered by Judge Blythe, is brief, 
but the doctrine it maintains will be responded to by every free- 
man and republican, independent of its undoubted legal sound- 
ness. 


William Geddes, } 
Us. In the Common Pleas of Dauphin 

Ab’m Bombaugh ‘sda November Term, 1833. 

et. al, commis’ rs. 

of Dauphin co. J 





CASE STATED, for the opinion of the court, on the follow- 
ing facts, to wit: 


William Geddes, the plaintiff, taught school in the township of 
Derry, county of Dauphin, for the term of eight months, com- 
mencing in November, 1831, and ending in June, 1832, at the 
rate of 1 75 per quarter for tuition, and one eighth of a cent 
per day fur wood during the winter season; during which time 
sundry poor children regularly returned, &c. according to the 
provisions of the act of 4th April, 1809, entitled * An act to pro- 


children. When this is done, the commissioners shall approve, 
except where they employ teachers themselves. For these rea- 
sons judgment is rendered for plaintiff for $12 93, according to 
case stated. 


ECLIPSE. 

The Great Eclipse will occur on Sunday, (to-morrow) 20th 
inst. and be total in the southern parts of the Union. 

Already several scientific gentlemen are on their way south, 
to make observations on this rare and interesting phenomenon. 

Professor Alexander, of Princeton, has gone to Effingham 
county, in Georgia, where the darkness will be total. 

Captain Talcott, of the United States Engineers, will make 
his observations at Norfolk, Va. where the obscuration will be 
considerable; and Mr. Hassler on Long Island, from his coast 
surveying station. 

Mr. R. T. Paine, of Boston, who has charge of the astronomi- 
cal department of that excellent publication, the American Al- 
manac, goes to Beaufort, South Carolina, the most eligible place 
in the Atlantic States for observing this grand spectacle. 


Statement of the amount of Gold remaining in the Mint un- 
coined on the 15th November, 1834, with the amount deposited for 
coinage within the week ending November 22—together with the 
amount of New Gold coinage. 














Remaining uncoined at the Mint, November 15, $221,900 

Deposited for coinage during the week ending 

November, 22d, viz. 

Uncoined bullion, 89,800 
$311,700 

Amount coined within the week ending Novem- 
ber 22, including $19,500 in quarter eagles, $177,085 
Remaining uncoined, $134,615 

Amount coined from Ist August last, to 15th No- 
vember, instant, $2,835,900 
Amount coined from 15th to 22d Nov. 177,085 
Total amount of new gold coinage, $3,012,985 





MISSISSIPPI. 
The Democratic State Convention met at Jackson, on the 3d 








We had intended to offer some observations on Spain, 
and Portugal; but turning the topics over in the cabinet of | 
the mind, we think it preferable to postpone, to a future} 

bd . . *,* | 
day, when we shail probably give an historical political] 


sketch, which may make us more familiar with their pre-| examined by John M. Harrison, John Beiner and George Garman, | 


sent state than the usual books can do. 


vide for the education of the poor gratis,’ were sent to his school, 
and taught by him to the amount of 467 days. Plaintiff made} 
out his bill according to the provisions of the act aforesaid, | 
charging for tuition $11 35, for books and stationary 90 cents, | 
and for wood 41 cents, making in all $1. 93, which said bill was) 


proprietors of said school, who certified that ‘they had carefully | 


instant. Martin Van Buren, was unanimously nominated for the 
Presidency, and Thomas H. Benton, for the Vice Presidency. 
Goy. Runnels was nominated for re-election; R. J. Walker for 
the U. &. Senate; and Colonel Claiborne and Judge Wright for 
the House of Representatives. The Convention was numerous 
ly attended. Signs of the times for the Poindexter inte- 
rest.— Pennsylvanian, 
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THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 


We have recognised with pleasure many judicious no- 
> on the 





tices and suggestions in the “ Pennsylvanian,’ 
abuses which have grown out of the evil constitution of 
our city administration. ‘The history of the city corpora- 
tion may be traced up to a sort of assimilation with that 
of the city of London, but like some modern music is 
most striking in the variations. It is not worth the time 
and space to give the history; and as on all human affairs 
there is more difference of judgment on points of excep- 
tion than on the body of the work. 

That the Mayor of a great city like this should be irre- 
aponsible to the very people whose interests and security 
are placed in his care, is repugnant to the first principles 
of our revolution and our representative institutions. 
Every magistrate in our republic is a deputy, an agent, or 
a trustee for the public, not for his own emolument, nor to 
foster his caprices, silly or arbitrary, but for the common 
good; the principles of the government being founded on 
the fact that the majority will always maintain that which 
it is for their own happiness to maintain. 

The silly cavil at popular elections is but an echo of the 
ethics of monarchies, that ‘the people require a strong 
hand to govern them:’*—that “the multitude is an un- 
wieldy machine, and requires power to keep it in order:” 
—that “ magistrates elected by the people would not do 
their duty, from a fear of losing suffrages:”’—that “ the 
people are their own worst enemies.” 

These and the like, are the usual arguments—if argu- 
ments they may be called—against elective judges and 
other magistrates. Yet our legislation is founded upon 
the very opposite principles, and our State Executive’s 
triennial period is a demonstration of the fallacy of ail 
those pretended exceptions. 

Our city corporation embraces many other anomalies; 
which may be historically traced up to the same sources as 
the outrage of law and constitution under which the pre- 
sent constitution of Pennsylvania was forced upon the 
people. For such is the fact, that the present constitution 
of Pennsylvania was consummated by acts of violence, 
such as might be compared without a shade, with events 
in other nations, about which no dabblers were ever more 
noisy than the advocates and adherents of this odious 
transaction. 

There is as much confusion of opinion on the functions 
of the mayor and alderman, as there is contradiction in 
the manner of their appointment and tenure of office. 

The Mayor is annually elected; aye, annually: but by 
whom? by the city councils, who are themselves chosen 
by the people. Now it is a principle that can never be 
too much considered and discussed, and all experience 
has proved, that every step of departure from direct elec- 
tion by general suffrage is a step out of the control of the 
public. 

The effect in our city affairs has been to concentrate 
and embody faction—to generate oppression, proscription 
and jobs, and to combine the sub-agents of the civil ad- 
ministration into a body of sirri—to withdraw men from 
the mass of the people, and to array them against the peo- 
ple whose affairs and whose rights the laws meant to pro- 
tect, 
Lieutenant de Police; the Councils who elect him are 
themselves the creatures of an invisible cabal: men rarely 
auited, more than one or two in each body, to be other than 
the mouth pieces of men behind the curtain. 

Witness in the affairs of the Girard Estate—the J/av- 
solewm to be built at the expense of the Orphans of Phi- 
ladelphia, came forth from the Councils: but it was nei 
ther the suggestion nor the composition of the public 
Mr. Biddle had sug- 


st a Lanthorn of 


aelected authorities of the people. 
gested a Parthenon—and he must su 


Demosthenes. Leaving out of view the erit'cal excep- 


to perform the duties which properly were theirs and 
theirs only, and which they ought not to have accepted 
without qualification. 

Another exam~le of this action behind the scenes, and 
the incapacity of those who were elected to perform the 
public services. The subject of a plan of education, 
and the galimatias of ethical sophisms which was promul- 
gated on the subject, were not the acts of any of the per- 
sons elected by the people. The Mayor for the time be- 
ing must be said to be innocent of the nonsense in that 
report. Mr. Swift is no hypocrite, probably he signed it 
(if he ever signed it) as he signs a bill in execution of an 
appropriation. 

The other members do not belong to the city corpora- 
tion, except that the Recorder is the law officer of the 
city in its magisterial department. The other two mem- 
bers were Alderman Watson, who is very eminent in the 
line of the coal trade; but as a legislator, a founder of 
education, any more than as a magistrate, “the less said, 
the more is our charity;” of Mr. Richards it may be said, 
that though he is much superior to his colleague he does 
not appear in those transactions; so that instead ofanadmin- 
istration selected by the people, we have that bane of all 
free states, a secret cabal putting a parcel of shallow and 
obedient creatures in the City Councils, and working them 
from behind like puppits; and when a public display comes 
to be made—we find these deputized deputies mostly in- 
competent to discharge the functions which belong to them; 
they are obliged to expose their own unfitness and inca- 
pacity, without benefitting the public more by the election 
of their reporter than if they had bungled at it themselves. 
Too much cannot be said of those things, but we must 
not say more than enough at a time. 

The power vested in the Mayor of acting as an Alder- 
man or Justice, is a new power, and one of those gross 
impositions so frequently practised upon the people by 
faithless and secret combinations. It arose out of the 
measures of the legislature concerning the election of 
Mayor directly by the people; the Bill had passed; but by 
a concert between certain persons in this city, and some 
influential members of the legislature, the functions were 
wrested from the people and vested where they now are 
so perniciously abused. 

We cannot discern the reasoning which would divest 
the Mayor or Aldermen of the jurisdiction in criminal 
cases. Our technical acquirements are too limited for the 
kind of arguments upon which this notion is founded. 
We have indeed heard it said that if the Court of Alder- 





The Mayor of Philadelphia is only another sort of 


‘men was abolished, it would make room for a new court 
ito be composed of lawyers—indeed we have heard the 
names of the young Blackstones who were the fitlest men 
for that service! ! 

But the public is often misled in this way. 
exceptions to the Aldermen as now constituted, is their 


The real 


tenure of office—and the abuse of it; not in public court 
nor in criminal cases, but in secret, and in cases which 
being civil, are made to operate as criminal upon reputa- 
tion, the support of poor families, the very bread and ex- 
istence of poor people—withont a hearing or a confronting 


if witnesses. ‘These two exceptions to the Aldermen’s 





itenure and practices, are all that is substantial, but these 


jare to a lamentable extents and call for reformation) 


REVIEW. 


EDUCATION—No. LX. 


LECTURES ON POPULAR EDUCATION, Delivered to the 
Edinburg Association for procuring Instruction in Useful 
and Entertaining Science, in April and November, 1833, 
&c. By Grorce Compe. First American Edition—with 
Additions by the Author. Boston: Marsh & Co. 1834. 
When we took up Mr. Simpson’s book, which formed 

the base of our preceding numbers, under this head, we 
had heard of, but not seen, the neat little volume, of 
which the title is given above. As no topic which can be 
discusssd, is so important to society as that of Education, 
we do not apprehend we shall become tiresome by a simi- 
lar examination and comment, though not to the same 
extent, upon the work of Mr. Comne—the motto to 
whose book is-— 

“ The efforts of the people are still wanting for the purpose of 
promoting Education; and Parliament will render no substantial 
assistance, until the people themselves take the matter in hand 
with energy and spirit, and the determination to do something.” 
—Chancellor Brougham’s Speech at York, 1833. 

This small volume is comprised in 130 large duodecimo 
pages, or small octavo, and handsomely printed; it con- 
sists of three Lectures, each casually dividing into eluci- 
datory topics, according to the theory of the author; 
each of which is concisely, but ingeniously, handled: 
though rather adapted to advise the learned of the why 
and the wherefore, than to instruct the unlearned in the 
what and the how. 

But the author, it appears, so early as Ist of January, 
1834, at his residence, No. 23 Charlotte Square, Edin- 
burg, thought it fit to throw out a little of his northern 
lizht, in the form of a preface to the American edition of 
his work. That a man of good sense should entertain 
some solicitude about a free people, speaking the same 
language, is not at all unreasonable, whatever may be 
said of the manner and matter of his counsels. In the 
fourth line of his preface, he says, “* When a British 
author warns the inhabitants of a foreign country against 
undue encouragement of manufactures, he is listened to 
with suspicion; the belief being general, that he is ac- 
tuated by a selfish desire to preserve for his country even 
the profits of manufacturing industry, at the expense of 
the nation he addresses.” 

And then he goes on to state that a vast population 
has been called into existence and trained to manufac- 
turing industry; and their labor is supposed by many to 
be the source of wealth and happiness, and glory of the 
nation; and then launches into the influence of labor- 
saving machinery, to which he infers may be ascribed the 
ignorance and the poverty of the laboriug classes; and 
thence jumps to the conclusion that the United States 
should profit by the example. 

The writers of Great Britain are so entirely wrapt up 
in their notions of the “light little island,” that every 
allowance which can be made on the score of educuted 
and That Mr. 
and Colonel Zorrens at London, 


habits prejudices, should be made. 


r 
»? 


Combe, at Edinbur 


ha 


should chime on in the same key, is not so surprising, 


ag 
that those people, with Ireland before their eyes—a coun- 





itry impoverished, and whose industry is actually pros- 


trated to favor the monopoly of English industry—is really 


whenever circumstances call fur a more full exposition, extraordinary;and not less so, that Mr. Combe should over- 


we shall not shrink from the duty. 

With regard to the Girard Trust, the Legislature is| 
imperatively called upon to take up the odious and appal-| 
‘how far his inductions may be fair in Great Britain, when 
which inflicts indelible disgrace on this most honored and 


celebrated State. 


We are gratified to learn that Gov. Reynolds has been elected 
to fill the vacancy occasioned by the death of the Hon. Charles 
Slade. Gov. Reynolds, it will be remembered, is the Represen- 
tative elect to the next Congress from same district in Illinois. 


ling violation of all that is sacred in law and morals, and 


| ’ P a _ . . . - *.* 
jlook the always present and sufficient causes for British 


impoverishment in the debt, taxes, poor laws, tithes, &c. 
Now, the subject of Mr. Combe was Education; and 


he applied them to the United States, he should have 
first made out that the cases were parallel, before the 
analogy could be assumed. British writers may be chari- 
|tably excused for their habitual blindness to the causes 


lof impoverishment in Great Britain, because born and 





grown up under an actual system, whatever may have 


Mr. May has also been elected to succeed Gov. Duncan in his|¥een its original form and pretext, it is to them a natural 
state of existence. ‘The present generation did not expend 


tions which might be made to both those splendid illa- 
sions, the men elected to serve the cily were incompetent 





district, as well for the fraction of his term as for the next term. 
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eight hundred millions of pounds sterling ($400,000,000) 
equal to 200 years revenue, entire and expenditure, of 
the United States, at twenty millions per annum. 

Mr. Combe in his preface may have meant well, but it 
is very evident the suspicion which he anticipated is but 


too well founded, though it is by no means improbable| than, What is the use of Education? and to none was it more 


that he was not aware of it; but that in the flush of a 
liberal zeal, he overlooked the entire want of resem- 
blance between Great Britain and the United States. 

1. The war of fanatics and rapacious factions which is 
called the revolution of 1698, saddled England with a 
treasury debt. 

2. The war of the Spanish succession; a war of jea- 
lousy, in which the English failed—added to this debt. 

3. A war for the right of smuggling on the Spanish 
maine, which terminated at the peace of Utrecht—in 
which England incurred a further debt—without any 
gain. 

4. A war for colonial power and jealousy of France, 
which ended to the injury of France—but saddled Eng- 
land with a further enormous debt. 

5. A war against American freedom, intended to pro- 
vide for the younger anarchs of the British aristocracy in 
Church and State—in which England lost thirteen colo- 
nies—and incurred an enormous debt. 

6. A war of thirty years, against Democracy, and th 
commerce and industry of France, which failed, because, 
though it overturned popular government; the subdivision 
of property, and the extinction of privileges, made 
France more powerful, and her people more prosperous. 


ing out what is and should not be, it has the merit of that|hibition of man, in which the author appears, like the 
kind which our pioneers of the West have in relation to|Chinese, who consider their own country the navel of the 


the progress of civilization; the land is cleared, and its 
ultivation devolves on those who follow. 


“A few years-ago, no question was more frequently asked 


difficult to give a satisfactory answer; not because Education is 
of no use, but because the very term was apprehended in such a 
variety of senses by different individuals, that it was impossible 
to show that Education was calculated to attain the precise ad- 
vantage which each aspired to, when pursuing his own notions 
of utility. Besides, Education is calculated to correct so many 








institutions, that volumes *. ould be required to render its real im- 
portance thoroughly conspicuous. Owing to the want of a phi- 


errors in practice, and to supply so many deficiencies in human| 


world, and that all things, not like whatis Chinese, is ovt 
of the world,—all else is no more than the common-place 
knowlege which even the learned need not be taught as to 
the faculties of the species; but he appears in contradiction 
with himself, for in page 10, he savs— Man, ignorant and 
uncivilized, isa ferocious, sensual, and superstitious sa- 
which is a notion as old as Zoroaster and Menu; 
maintained in later ages by St. Augustine, Mahomed, and 
the school of Geneva. 


vage 3”’ 


But, in page 20, he discovers that 
man has * Moral sentiments, such as love of justice, 
piety, universal happiness, perfection, and reflecting fa- 
culties,”—conforming to the system of Hutchinson,—and 





losophy of mind, Education has hitherto been conducted empiri-| 
cally; and, instead of obtaining from it a correct view of the na-| 
ture of man, and of the objects and duties of life, each individual! 
has been left to form, upon these points, theories for himself, de- 


passing on in this recondite style of mixed metaphysics, 
he opens his subject with the 25th page, as follows, which 


is at least amusing, if not useful. 


rived from the impressions made upon his mind by the particular; ‘ Suppose a young man to receive what is by many held to be 
circumstances in which he has been placed. No reasonable per-|a sufficiently good Education—to have been taught reading 
son takes up the philosophy of Astronomy, or of Chemistry, or| writing, arithmetic, Latin, and a smattering of Greek—and to 
of Physiology, at his own hand, without study, and without|be then sent into the world: What will be the amount of his 
seeking for ascertained principles; yet, in the philosophy of|attainments? The acquirements thus mentioned appear consi- 


Mind, the practice is quite different. 
“ Every professor, schoolmaster, author, editor, and pam- 
phleteer—every member of Parliament, counsellor, and judge— 


|place of a system of the philosophy of man; and, although he 
may not have methodized his ideas, or even acknowleged them 
to himself as a theory, yet they constitute a standard to him, by 
which he practically judges of all questions in morals, politics, 
and religion. 

“He advocates whatever views coincide with them, and con- 





has a set of notions of his own, which, in his mind, hold the’ 


jderable, and J am far from undervaluing them. They are the 
| struments, by the diligent use of which much useful and prac- 
tical knowlege may be attained; but in themselves they do not 
constitute such knowlege. A few observations are necessary to 
elucidate this proposition. 

| “ First, In regard to language in general, and what are term- 
jed ‘the learned languages,’ in particular, I remark, that we may 
i/have an extensive knowlege of things, and few words by which 
\to express it. Thus, a self-taught artizan often advances far 
|into the principles and practice of his art before he has read 


7. A war to sustain the violation of a treaty in retain-|demns all that differ from them, with as little hesitation as a pro-| books and become acquainted with terms to designate the ob- 


ing Malta. 
8. A war of wantonness, barbarity, and unprovoked 
aggression against the United States, in which she gain- 


ed no honor—-but finished with the aforesaid debt of 


|fessed theorist himself, and without the least thought of trying 
| his own principles by any standard whatever. 


| Jn short, in the great mass of the people, the mind, in judg- 


jing of questions relating to morals, politics, and social institu- 


\tions, acts as if it were purely instinctive, and exhibits all the 


jects and operations with which he is familiar. He has more 
| ideas than words; and this is a great evil, for he cannot commv- 
nicate his knowlege, or receive instruction from others by books. 
| Other individuals, however, have more words than ideas; which 
| also is very inconvenient; for they have the means of communi- 


£800,000,000, and an actual expenditure of more than | confliction and uncertainty of mere feeling, unguided either by | cating knowlege, but lack knowlege to communicate: they 


£1,500,000,000, irretrievably wasted and lost: and the in- 
terest upon which the labor and production of Great 
Britain is now owed down, by the necessity of paving. 

None of these wars were founded in justice, not even 
for English interests; but the ambition or avarice of 
princes, ministers, or mistresses. 

Here, then, is a case made out, in which there is no 
feature of resemblance. Mr. Combe is blinded by the 
fogs which surround him; and concludes that the same 


fog involves the United States. We have said enough to} 


show that Mr. Combe had better have bestewed his coun-| must be found in the cor 


sel on the English corn laws, in which he might have dis-. 
| 
land are beggered to enrich an insolent and extravagant} 


covered the evidence, that the laboring people of Eng- 


aristocracy, monarchy, hierarchy, and progenies of bas- 
tard princes. 

With none of these have we anything to do, and the 
topic, so far as it may be applied to us, has no bearing: 
but the lessons which such examples of human depravity 
always present for execration and avoidance. 

We now turn to the topic indicated in the title, of 
which after a careful perusal, we shall say that like Mr. 





Simpson’s book, it is more theoretical than practical: 


| principles of reason or by facts ascertained by experience. 

“ Hence, public measures in general, whether relating to edu- 
|eation, religion, trade, manufactures, the poor, criminal law, or 
lany other of the dearest interests of society, instead of beine 
| ¢ 2 
/treated as branches of one general system of economy, and ad- 
| justed on scientific principles, each in harmony with the others, 
lare too often supported or opposed on narrow and empirical 
grounds, and occasionally call forth displays of ignorance, preju- 
dice, and intolerance, at once disgreceful to the age, and calcu- 
ilated greatly to obstruct the progress of substantial improve- 


ment. 


istitution of human nature, will be im- 
possible, even among sensible and virtuous men, so long as no| 
standard of mental philosophy is admitted to guide individual | 
feelings and perceptions. | 
“Tience, when a young man, educated as a merchant. asks| 
the use of any thing, the only answer which will thoroughly in-| 
terest him, will be one showing how much money may be made| 
by it. 

“ The devoutly religious professor will acknowlege that alone| 
to be useful, which tends directly to salvation. 

“ The votary of fashion will admit the utility of such pursuits| 
only as are recognized by the refined but frivolous and generally | 
ill-informed circle, which to him constitutes the highest tribunal| 
of wisdom. 

“ To expound to such persons principles affecting the general! 





| 


| posed to be, in consequence, highly learned. 


better acapted to advise those who are called the learned, of | interests of society, and to talk to them of schemes for promot- 


: : i » he xc of hum: Nes ] hei - a averse daw 
their errors, than to show hovw those who are ignorant should | "8 the happiness of human be Ings In their various every day 
res ‘ |conditions of husbands and wives, parents and children, masters 
be taught. The books wanted are those by which those | ' pekinese 
| ) j baw i I h . {and servants, teachers and pupils, and governors and subjects, | 

¢) y ay acquire knowlege; i . “sl . : . . : rae : 
who do nol know may acquire knowlege; what to be fu | appears like indulging a warm imagination in fanciful specu-| 


acquired, and how to acquire it. ‘This, neither Mr. Simp-| lation. 
son, nor Mr. Combe have attempted to unfold. They! 
deal in generals, when what is wanted is particvlars:| ficient to show, that man is not destined in this life to be greatly | 
they deal in words, when it is ideas that are required to| different from what he has always been and now is: and that) 
; Mr. Combe’s | 7ay Measures pretending greatly to improve his condition, how-| 


first chapter is fit for philosophers; and not for what the 


“ They think that the experience of six thousand years is suf-| 


be developed, employed, and understood. ever desirable, are not at all to be believed in by sensible and| 
practical people. This state of things could not exist if Eduea- 
title of the book indicates--a popedar Education. For} tion embraced a true system of human nature, and an exposition | 
the subject as classed, is beyond the range of any bui|of its relations to the external world.” 


those whose knowlege is already very comprehensive,| Here the author launches into the vast field of natural 
and well digested. philosophy, the general aspect of nature, and our own 


As the book is nevertheless very instructive in point-| constitution—physics, geology, &c. ‘Then comes the ex- 





are great scholars, but can teach mankind no practical art or 
science. 

“ Words are mere arbitrary signs for expressing feelings and 
ideas in the mind; and the best condition of an individual is to 
possess ample ideas, and an equally extensive stock of words. 
|It is better, however, to have ten ideas, and only ten words to 
‘express them, although all the words should belong to one lan 
guage, than to have only one idea, and ten words in as many 
different languages for communicating it. For example,a monk, 
who has only seen a horse passing by the window of his cell, 
may know that this animal is named in Greek, hippos; in Latir, 
“ Indeed, unanimity on questions of which the first principles | (@"** _ English, o horse; in French, cheval; in Italian, co 
ivallo; in German, pferd ; and by some persons, he may be suy- 
He is indeed con- 
siderably learned, but unfortunately not on the subject of the 
horse itself, but only on the names by which it is designated in 
different countries. His stock of Reat knowlege would be only 
that which he had picked up by looking at the creature through 
the window, and would not be in the slightest degree increased 
by the acquirement of these six words to express the name of 
the animal. His original norion of a horse, whatever it war, 
would continue unextended and unimproved by all these add+ 
ticns to its names. The person of a man is neither stronger, 
taller, nor more graceful, because he possesses six suits of 
clothes, than it would be if he had only one; and so it is with 
the mind. 

“A youth trained in a stable-yard, whose attention had been 
directed to the various qualities necessary to constitute a good 





hickney, hunter, or race-horse, and who knew its name only 
in his mother-tongue, would be far superior, as a practical judge 
of horses, to the monk. He would excel him in selecting, em- 
ploying, managing, and rearing horses. He would possess ideas 
about the animal itself—would know what points were good and 
what bad about it; how it would work in different situations; 
how it would thrive on particular kinds of food; and in what 
manner it ought habitually to be treated, so as to obtain the most 
This is practical 
knowlege: acquaintance with words is learning, 

“Tlitherto education has been conducted too much on the 
principle of looking at the world only out of the window of the 


complete developement of its natural powers. 


school and the college, and teaching the names of the beings 
and things therein contained, in a variety of languages, to the 
neglect of the study of the beings and things themselves; 
whereas man, as a creature destined for action, fitted to control 
nature to some extent, and, beyond this, left to aceommodate his 
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THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 


We have recognised with pleasure many judicious no- 
tices and suggestions in the “ Pennsylvanian,” on the 
abuses which have grown out of the evil constitution of 
our city administration. The history of the city corpora- 
tion may be traced up to a sort of assimilation with that 
of the city of London, but like some modern music is 
most striking in the variations. It is not worth the time 
and space to give the history; and as on all human affairs 
there is more difference of judgment on points of excep- 
tion than on the body of the work. 

That the Mayor of a great city like this should be irre- 
aponsible to the very people whose interests and security 
are placed in his care, is repugnant to the first principles 
of our revolution and our representative institutions. 
Every magistrate in our republic is a deputy, an agent, or 
a trustee for the public, not for his own emolument, nor to 
foster his caprices, silly or arbitrary, but for the common 
good; the principles of the government being founded on 
the fact that the majority will always maintain that which 





it is for their own happiness to maintain. 

The silly cavil at popular elections is but an echo of the 
ethics of monarchies, that “the people require a strong 
hand to govern them:”—that “the multitude is an un- 
wieldy machine, and requires power to keep it in order:” 
—that “ magistrates elected by the people would not do 
their duty, from a fear of losing suffrages:”—that “ the 
people are their own worst enemies.” 

These and the like, are the usual arguments—if argu- 
ments they may be called—against elective judges and 
other magistrates. Yet our legislation is founded upon 
the very epposite principles, and our State Executive’s 
triennial period is a demonstration of the fallacy of ail 
those pretended exceptions. 

Our city corporation embraces many other anomalies; 
which may be historically traced up to the same sources as 
the outrage of law and constitution under which the pre- 
sent constitution of Pennsylvania was forced upon the 
people. For such is the fact, that the present constitution 
of Pennsylvania was consummated by acts of violence, 
such as might be compared without a shade, with events 
in other nations, about which no dabblers were ever more 
noisy than the advocates and adherents of this odious 
transaction. 

There is as much confusion of opinion on the functions 
of the mayor and alderman, as there is contradiction in 
the manner of their appointment and tenure of office. 

The Mayor is annually elected; aye, annually: but by 
whom? by the city councils, who are themselves chosen 
by the people. Now it is a principle that can never be 
too much considered and discussed, and all experience 
has proved, that every step of departure from direct elec- 
tion by general suffrage is a step out of the control of the 
public. 

The effect in our city affairs has been to concentrate 
and embody fuction—to generate oppression, proscription 
and jobs, and to combine the sub-agents of the civil ad- 
ministration into a body of sbirri—to withdraw men from 
the mass of the people, and to array them against the peo- 
ple whose affairs and whose rights the laws meant to pro-| 
tect. 1 
Lieutenant de Police; the Councils who elect him are 


The Mayor of Philadelphia is only another sort of 


themselves the creatures of an invisible cabal: men rarely 
guited, more than one or two in each body, to be other than 
the mouth pieces of men behind the curtain. 

Witness in the affairs of the Girard Estate—the JA/au- 
soleum to be built at the expense of the Orphans of Phi- 
ladelphia, came forth from the Councils: but it was nei 
ther the suggestion nor the composition of the public 
Mr. Biddle had sug- 


gested a Parthenon—and he must suzeest a Lanthorn of 


aelected authorities of the people. 


Demosthenes. Leaving out of view the critical excep- 
> ] 


tions which might be made to both those splendid illu- 


to perform the duties which properly were theirs and 
theirs only, and which they ought not to have accepted 
without qualification. 

Another example of this action behind the scenes, and 
the incapacity of those who were elected to perform the 
public services. The subject of a plan of education, 
and the galimatias of ethical sophisms which was promul- 
gated on the subject, were not the acts of any of the per- 
sons elected by the people. The Mayor for the time be- 
ing must be said to be innocent of the nonsense in that 
report. Mr. Swift is no hypocrite, probably he signed it 
(if he ever signed it) as he signs a bill in execution of an 
appropriation. 

The other members do not belong to the city corpora- 
tion, except that the Recorder is the law officer of the 
city in its magisterial department. The other two mem- 
bers were Alderman Watson, who is very eminent in the 
line of the coal trade; but as a legislator, a founder of 
education, any more than as a magistrate, “the less said, 
the more is our charity;” of Mr. Richards it may be said, 
that though he is much superior to his colleague he does 
not appear in those transactions; so that instead of anadmin- 
istration selected by the people, we have that bane of all 
free states, a secret cabal putting a parcel of shallow and 
obedient creatures in the City Councils, and working them 
from behind like puppits; and when a public display comes 
to be made—we find these deputized deputies mostly in- 
competent to discharge the functions which belong to them; 
they are obliged to expose their own unfitness and inca- 
pacity, without benefitting the public more by the election 
of their reporter than if they had bungled at it themselves. 
Too much cannot be said of those things, but we must 
not say more than enough at a time. 

The power vested in the Mayor of acting as an Alder- 
man or Justice, is a new power, and one of those gross 
impositions so frequently practised upon the people by 
faithless and secret combinations. It arose out of the 
measures of the legislature concerning the election of 
Mayor directly by the people; the Bill had passed; but by | 
a concert between certain persons in this city, and some 
influential members of the legislature, the functions were 
wrested from the people and vested where they now are 
so perniciously abused. 

We cannot discern the reasoning which would divest 
the Mayor or Aldermen of the jurisdiction in criminal 
cases. Our technical acquirements are too limited for the 
kind of arguments upon which this notion is founded. 
We have indeed heard it said that if the Court of Alder- 
men was abolished, it would make room for a new court 
to be composed of lawyers—indeed we have heard the 
names of the young Blackstones who were the fitlest men 
for that service! ! 

But the public is often misled in this way. ‘The real 
exceptions to the Aldermen as now constituted, is their 
tenure of office—and the abuse of it; not in public court 
nor in criminal cases, but in secret, and in cases which 
being civil, are made to operate as criminal upon reputa- 
tion, the support of poor families, the very bread and ex- 
istence of poor people—without a hearing or a confronting 
of witnesses. ‘These two exceptions to the Aldermen’s 
tenure and practices, are all that is substantial, but these 
are to a lamentable extents; and call for reformation) 
whenever circumstances call for a more full exposition, | 
we shall not shrink from the duty. 

With regard to the Girard Trust, the Legislature is 
imperatively called upon to take up the odious and appal- 
ling violation of all that is sacred in law and morals, and 
which inflicts indelible disgrace on this most honored and 
celebrated State. 


We are gratified to learn that Gov. Reynolds has been elected 
to fill the vacancy occasioned by the death of the Hon. Charles 
Slade. Gov. Reynolds, it will be remembered, is the Represen| 
tative elect to the next Congress from same district in Illinois. 

Mr. May has also been elected to succeed Gov. Duncan in his 





sions, the men elected to serve the cily were incompetent 


district, as well for the fractiou of his term as for the next term. 


REVIEW. 


EDUCATION—No. LN. 


LECTURES ON POPULAR EDUCATION, Delivered to the 
Edinburg Association for procuring Instruction in Useful 
and Entertaining Science, in April and November, 1833, 
&c. By Grorce Compe. First American Edition—with 
Additions by the Author. Boston: Marsh & Co. 1834. 
When we took up Mr. Simpson’s book, which formed 

the base of our preceding numbers, under this head, we 

but not seen, the neat little volume, of 
is given above. As no topic which can be 


had heard of, 
which the title 
discusssd, is so important to society as that of Education, 
we do not apprehend we shall become tiresome by a simi- 
lar examination and comment, though not to the same 
extent, upon the work of Mr. Comsae—the motto to 
whose book is— 

“ The efforts of the people are still wanting for the purpose of 
promoting Education; and Parliament will render no substantial 
assistance, until the people themselves take the matter in hand 
with energy and spirit, and the determination to do something.” 
—Chancellor Brougham's Speech at York, 1883. 

This small volume is comprised in 130 large duodecimo 
pages, or small octavo, and handsomely printed; it con- 
sists of three Lectures, each casually dividing into eluci- 
datory topics, according to the theory of the author; 
each of which is concisely, but ingeniously, handled: 
though rather adapted to advise the learned of the why 
and the wherefore, than to instruct the unlearned in the 
what and the how. 

But the author, it appears, so early as Ist of January, 
1834, at his residence, No. 23 Charlotte Square, Edin- 
burg, thought it fit to throw out a little of his northern 
light, in the form of a preface to the American edition of 
his work. That a man of good sense should entertain 
some solicitude about a free people, speaking the same 
language, is not at all unreasonable, whatever may be 
In the 
fourth line of his preface, he says, “* When a British 


said of the manner and matter of his counsels. 


author warns the inhabitants of a foreign country against 
undue encouragement of manufactures, he is listened to 
with suspicion; the belief being general, that he is ac- 
tuated by a selfish desire to preserve for his country even 
the profits of manufacturing industry, at the expense of 
the nation he addresses.” 

And then he goes on to state that a vast population 
has been called into existence and trained to manufac- 
turing industry; and their labor is supposed by many to 
be the source of wealth and happiness, and glory of the 
nation; and then launches into the influence of labor- 
saving machinery, to which he infers may be ascribed the 
ignorance and the poverty of the laboriug classes; and 
thence jumps to the conclusion that the United States 
should profit by the example. 

The writers of Great Britain are so entirely wrapt up 
in their notions of the “light Jitile island,” that every 
allowance which can be made on the score of educated 
habits and That Mr. 
Combe, at Edinburg, and Colonel Vorrens at London, 


prejudices, should be made. 


ao 
>? 


that those people, with Ireland before their eyes—a coun- 


should chime on in the same key, is not so surprising, as 





try impoverished, and whose industry is actually pros- 
trated to favor the monopoly of English industry—is really 
extraordinary;and not less so, that Mr. Combe should over- 
look the always present and sufficient causes for British 
impoverishment in the debt, taxes, poor laws, tithes, &c. 

Now, the subject of Mr. Combe was Education; and 
how far his inductions may be fair in Great Britain, when 
he applied them to the United States, he should have 
first made out that the cases were parallel, before the 
analogy could be assumed. British writers may be chari- 





tably excused for their habitual blindness to the causes 
of impoverishment in Great Britain, because born and 
grown up under an actual system, whatever may have 
been its original form and pretext, it is to them a natural 
state of existence. The present generation did not expend 
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eight hundred millions of pounds sterling ($400,000,000) 
equal to 200 years revenue, entire and expenditure, of 


ing out what is and should not be, it has the merit of that 
kind which our pioneers of the West have in relation to 


hibition of man, in which the author appears, like the 
Chinese, who consider their own country the navel of the 


the United States, at twenty millions per annum. 


Mr. Combe in his preface may have meant well, but it 
is very evident the suspicion which he anticipated is but 


the progress of civilization; the land is cleared, and its} world, and that all things, not like what is Chinese, is out 
ultivation devolves on those who follow. of the world,—all else is no more than the common-place 


“A few years-ago, no question was more frequently asked knowlege which even the learned need not be taught as to 


tvo well founded, though it is by no means improbable} than, What is the use of Education? and to none was it more| the faculties of the species; but he appears in contradiction 


that he was not aware of its; but that in the flush of a 
liberal zeal, he overlooked the entire want of resem- 


blance between Great Britain and the United States. 


1. The war of fanatics and rapacious factions which is} 
called the revolution of 1698, saddled England with a 


treasury debt. 


2. The war of the Spanish succession; a war of jea- 


lousy, in which the English failed—added to this debt. 


3. A war for the right of smuggling on the Spanish 


maine, which terminated at the peace of Utrecht—in 
which England incurred a further debt—without any 
gain. 

4. A war for colonial power and jealousy of France, 
which ended to the injury of France—but saddled Eng- 
land with a further enormous debt. 

5. A war against American freedom, intended to pro- 
vide for the younger anarchs of the British aristocracy in 


Church and State—in which England lost thirteen colo- 


nies—and incurred an enormous debt. 

6. A war of thirty years, against Democracy, and the 
commerce and industry of France, which failed, because, 
though it overturned popular government; the subdivision 
of property, and the extinction of privileges, made 
France more powerful, and her people more prosperous. 

7. A war to sustain the violation of a treaty in retain- 


ing Malta. 
8. A war of wantonness, barbarity, and unprovoked 


difficult to give a satisfactory answer; not because Education is| with himself, for in page 10, he says—* Man, ignorant and 
of no use, but because the very term was apprehended in such a| uncivilized, isa ferocious, sensual, and superstitious sa- 
variety of senses by different individuals, that it was impossible vage;”” 
to show that Education was calculated to attain the precise ad-|__™ 
vantage which each aspired to, when pursuing his own notions 
of utility. Besides, Education is calculated to correct so many 
errors in practice, and to supply so many deficiencies in human|™an has “ Moral sentiments, such as love of justice, 
institutions, that volumes would be required to render its real im-| piety, universal happiness, perfection, and reflecting fa- 
portance thoroughly conspicuous. Owing to the want of a phi-| culties,””—conforming to the system of Hutchinson,—and 
losophy of mind, Education has hitherto been conducted empiri- , 
cally; and, instead of obtaining from it a correct view of the na- 
ture of man, and of the objects and duties of life, each individual 
has been left to form, upon these points, theories for himself, de- 
rived from the impressions made upon his mind by the particular, “ Suppose a young man to receive what is by many held to be 
circumstances in which he has been placed. No reasonable per-|a sufficiently good Education—to have been taught reading 
son takes up the philosophy of Astronomy, or of Chemistry, or| Writing, arithmetic, Latin, and a smattering of Greek—and to 
of Physiology, at his own hand, without study, and without|be then sent into the world: What will be the amount of his 
seeking for ascertained principles; yet, in the philosophy of|attainments? The acquirements thus mentioned appear consi- 
Mind, the practice is quite different. jderable, and J am far from undervaluing them. They are the 
“Every professor, schoolmaster, author, editor, and pam-|/”séruments, by the diligent use of which much useful and prac- 
phleteer—every member of Parliament, counsellor, and judge—| cal knowlege may be attained ; but in themselves they do not 
has a set of notions of his own, which, in his mind, hold the | ©"stitute such knowlege. A few observations are necessary to 
place of a system of the philosophy of man; and, although he @lucidate this proposition. 
may not have methodized his ideas, or even acknowleged them| “First, In regard to language in general, and what are term- 
to himself as a theory, yet they constitute a standard to him, by |ed ‘ the learned languages,’ in particular, I remark, that we may 
which he practically judges of all questions in morals, politics, | have an extensive knowlege of things, and few words by which 
and religion. \to express it. Thus, a self-taught artizan often advances far 
“He advocates whatever views coincide with them, and con-|!nto the principles and practice of his art before he has read 
demns all that differ from them, with as little hesitation as a pro-| books and become. acquainted with terms to designate the ob 
fessed theorist himself, and without the least thought of trying jects and operations with which he is familiar. He has more 
| his own principles by any standard whatever. i | ideas than words; and this is a great evil, for he cannot commvu- 
| Jn short, in the great mass of’ the people, the mind, in judg-|nicate his knowlege, or receive instruction from others by books. 


which is a notion as old as Zoroaster and Menu; 
maintained in later ages by St. Augustine, Mahomed, and 
the school of Geneva. But, in page 20, he discovers that 





passing on in this recondite style of mixed metaphysics, 
jhe opens his subject with the 25th page, as follows, which 
lis at least amusing, if not useful. 





. . . . | 
ression agai » United States, in which she gain-}. ta. Sai base ‘ ' 
aggression against the Un apbaacce tals ing of questions relating to morals, politics, and social instity-|Other individuals, however, have more words than ideas; which 


ed no honor--but finished with the aforesaid debt of 
£800,000,000, and an actual expenditure of more than 
£1,500,000,000, irretrievably wasted and lost: and the in- 
terest upon which the labor and production of Great 
Britain is now Jowed down, by the necessity of paying. 
None of these wars were founded in justice, not even 


. - . a . — aN. - ire iP ‘ - i ae . . 
for English interests; but the ambition or avarice Of} iusted on scientific principles, each in harmony with the others 


princes, ministers, or mistresses. 

Here, then, is a case made out, in which there is no 
feature of resemblance. Mr. Combe is blinded by the 
fogs which surround him; and concludes that the same 
fog involves the United States. We have said enough to 
show that Mr. Combe had better have bestowed his coun- 
sel on the English corn laws, in which he might have dis- 
covered the evidence, that the laboring people of Eng- 
land are beggared to enrich an insolent and extravagant 
aristocracy, mouarchy, hierarchy, and progenies of bas- 
tard princes. 

With none of these have we anything to do, and the 
topic, so far as it may be applied to us, has no bearing: 
but the lessons which such examples of human depravity 
always present for execration and avoidance. 

We now turn to the topic indicated in the title, of 
which after a careful perusal, we shall say that like Mr. 
Simpson’s book, it is more theoretical than practical: 
better acapted to advise those who are called the learned, of 
their errors, than to show how those who are ignorant should 
be taught. The books wanted are those by which those 
who do not know may acquire knowlege; what to be first 
acquired, and how to acquire it. ‘This, neither Mr. Simp- 
son, nor Mr. Combe have attempted to unfold. ‘They 
deal in generals, when what is wanted is particylars: 
they deal in words, when it is ideas that are required to 
be developed, employed, and understood. Mr. Combe’s 
first chapter is fit for philosophers; and not for what the 
title of the book indicates-—a popedar Education. For 
the subject as classed, is beyond the range of any but 
those whose knowlege is already very comprehensive, 
and well digested. 

As the book is nevertheless very instructive in point- 


| tion embraced a true system of human nature, and an exposition | 


tions, acts as if it were purely instinctive, and exhibits all the|#!80 is very inconvenient; for they have the means of communi- 


|confliction and uncertainty of mere feeling, unguided either by cating knowlege, but lack knowlege to communicate: they 
“jare great scholars, but can teach mankind no practical art or 
science. 

“ Words are mere arbitrary signs for expressing feelings and 
ideas in the mind; and the best condition of an individual is to 
possess ample ideas, and an equally extensive stock of words. 
It is better, however, to have ten ideas, and only ten words to 
|are too often supported or opposed on narrow and empirical express Tham, ethengs 6 te worn owls belong hades ian 
| grounds, and occasionally cal] forth displays of ignorance, preju-| SU8S° than to have amy one idea, and - words in as many 
| dice, and intolerance, at once disgreceful to the age, and calen. |“ re™ mangunges Se amines dae Toreuamgin, o mann, 
lated greatly to obstruct the progress of substantial improve-| “8° has only — 2 roca Pgumann by the arene “ hea cell, 
ment. |may know that this animal is named in Greek, hippos; in Latir, 

“Indeed, unanimity on questions of which the first principles |1"™** - English, x horse; in French, cheval; in Italian, ¢o- 
must be found in the constitution of human nature, will be im.| allo; i ene pferd ; rr of ae pee, ” — nen 
/possible, even among sensible and virtuous men, so long as no posed to be, in sarang aeee: highly learned. He is indeed con- 
standard of mental philosophy is admitted to guide individual |4er@bly learned, but unfortunately not oa the subject of the 
feelings and perceptions. ° | horse itself, but only on the names by which it is designated in 

“Tlence, when a young man, educated as a merchant, asks reeher: eee = spony on sere knowlege would be only 
the use of any thing, the only answer which will thoroughly in- that wasn ho tas nee ap by ep. ae ra aps ta 
terest him, will be one showing how much money may be made the window, and would not be in the slightest degree increased 
by it. by the acquirement of these sie words to express the name of 

“The devoutly religious professor will acknowlege that alone the animal. His original noriron of a horse, whatever it war, 
to be useful, which tends directly to salvation. would continue unextended and unimproved by all these add+ 

“The votary of fashion will admit the utility of such pursuits tions to ite names. The persen of a man is neither stronger, 
only as are recognized by the refined but frivolous and generally 
ill-informed circle, which to him constitutes the highest tribunal 
of wisdom. 

“To expound to such persons principles affecting the general 
interests of society, and to talk to them of schemes for promot-| 
jing the happiness of human beings in their various every day 


| principles of reason or by facts ascertained by experience. 

| “Hence, public measures in general, whether relating to edu- 
cation, religion, trade, manufactures, the poor, criminal law, or 
jany other of the dearest interests of society, instead of being 
|treated as branches of one general system of economy, and ad- 





| 





taller, nor more graceful, because he possesses six suits of 
clothes, than it would be if he had only one; and so it is with 
the mind. 

“A youth trained in a stable-yard, whose attention had been 
directed to the various qualities necessary to constitute a good 
hickney, hunter, or race-horse, and who knew its name only 


eas . ‘ in his her-tongue, woul » fur superior, es a practical judg 
|conditions of husbands and wives, parents and children, masters |!” hie mothe come age a “* Fi “ . ier heg | ‘i " judge 
: : | ses, to the monk. e uuld excel him m selecting, e 
and servants, teachers and pupils, and governors and eubjects, |f horses, to ema ; akan . i Id ng “oe 
' . ; fi lias hg. ying ging, and rearing horses. e would posses ; 
appears like indulging a warm imagination in fanciful specu-|Ployings managing, and rear ¢ hors ' possess ideas 
labout the animal itself—would know what points were good and 


lation. 
, . . pos ; |what bad ¢ ; i ld work in different situations ; 
“ They think that the experience of six thousand years is suf.| What bad ao _ pti a ye ™ , rs ? ve yy 
° . ° ° . P a H “ 7e articul: nas Py née 
ficient to show, that man is not destined in this life to be greatly |"™ e or ; pee aiike y a : , . Poe ‘ _ “ what 
+ os . P ; ~ | me L he ally t > treated, so as H } s 
different from what he has always been and now is; and that|'®°P°™ a hes ee . ae _ - —— 
; icomplete developement of its natural powers. This is practical 





any measures pretending greatly to improve his condition, how- , 3 . 
knowlege: acquaintance with words is learning. 


“Hitherto education has been conducted too much on the 
principle of looking at the world only out of the window of the 
school and the college, and teaching the names of the beings 
8 and things therein contained, in a variety of languages, to the 
Here the author launches into the vast field of natural neglect of the study of the beings and things themselves; 


ever desirable, are not at all to be believed in by sensible and 
practical people. This state of things could not exist if Educa- 


of its relations to the external world.” 


philosophy, the general aspect of nature, and our own] whereas man, as a creature destined for action, fitted to control 
constitution—physics, geology, &c. ‘Then comes the ex-jnature to some extent, and, beyond this, left to aceommodate his 
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conduct to its course, requires positive knowlege of creation, its 
elements and laws, end has little use for words which go beyond 
the stock of his ideas. 

“ Language, however, is not to be depreciated or despised. 
Man is obviously formed to live in society: his happiness is vast- 
ly increased by co-operation and interchange of ideas with his 
fellows; and language, oral and written, is his natural medium 
of communication. It is of first-rate importance to every indivi- 
dual, therefore, to possess not only words for all his ideas and 
emotions, but such expertness in using them in speech and 
writing, as may enable him readily and successfully to convey 
to other minds the precise impressions existing in his own. 
Keeping in view, therefore, that notions of things are of first-rate 
utility, and that language is of value only as a means of commu- 
nicating what we know and feel, we may proceed to inquire 
into the value of Greek and Latin as elements of education. 
The history of their introduction into schools, and of the circum- 
stance which led to their past high estimation, merits our at- 
tention. 

«“ The Greeks and Romans were the earliest nations in Europe 
who attained to civilization; in other words, they were the first 
who so far cultivated their mental faculties as to acquire nume- 
rous and tolerable precise ideas of government, laws, morals, in- 
tellectual philosophy, and the fine arts. In consequence of their 
minds possessing these ideas, their language contained terms to 
express them. In the fourth and fifth centuries, the Roman em- 
pire was overrun by ignorant barbarians from the north of Eu- 
rope, whose mental powers, from not having been cultivated, had 
not reached the conceptions uow alluded to, and whose Jan- 
guages, in consequence, were as barren as their thoughts. A 
long night of darkness prevailed in Europe, until at length civi- 
lization again dawned where it had last set—in Italy. The 








cities of that country, situated under a genial climate, and sur- 
rounded by a fertile soil, had, as early as the twelfth and thir-| 
teenth centuries, made considerable progress in arts and manu-| 
factures: wealth flowed in upon them; this produced leisure, 
and a desire for refined enjoyment, whence a taste for literature 


gradually arose. 

“The manuscripts of Greece and Rome had long slumbered 
in monastic institutions, and many of them had been erased to 
give place to monkish legends; but now they were ardently | 
disinterred. When recovered and understood, tliey were found} 


and elegantly clothed in our native language as in them.— 
Human institutions and practices, however, often long survive 
the causes that gave them birth; and from five to seven precious 


years of our lives in youth are still dedicated to the study of 


the learned languages, as if all their original importance re- 
mained.” 
F'rom the Lancaster Democrat. 


OUR PRESIDENT AND PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES. 


Washington had no rival. Whoever may have been second, 
he was always first. Adams and Jefferson were also without ri- 
vals, except as they were rivals of each other. With each, were 
identified maxims of Government essentially different ; but bred 
in the school of statesmen and heroes who made us a nation, 
they overtopped for the day, their illustrious cotemporaries. Ri- 
vals in death they seemed, as in life, for neither would suffer the 
other to depart alone on that glorious and immortal day of Inde- 
pendence, which each had done so much towards securing; a 
memorable coincidence, that touched the hearts of our whole 
People, and gave a solemn dispensation, the aspect of romance. 
After their successive service, came Madison. This sage, this 
model of the purest virtues, who still lives to his country, was 
not absolutely of the revolution, but formed among its men, and 
almost the founder of the constitution, yet was he not without 
some competition in the patriot Monroe, who had poured out his 
blood in the cause. That patriot had his term. When ended, it 
was easy to see that we were come to a new class of men for the 
Presidency. Accordingly, in 1824, many competitors arose 
—Crawford—the second Adams—Clay—Calhoun, and Jackson. 
None of these, the last excepted, were known to revolutionary 
renown; and he rather through the rich promise of boyhood, 
than matured achievements. Adams, with his high character for 
purity and talents, prevailed, by a constitutional, though not a 
popular, majority. At the election succeeding, the People, dis- 
appointed in the rejection of the candidate to whom they had be- 
fore given most votes, and remembering his brilliant deeds and 
transcendent services in a second war of glory, enthusiastically 
placed him in the chair, where, under a re-election, he is still 
seen fighting for great principles in the cabinet, as he won great 
victories in the field. 


But, eternal vigilance is the condition on which nations hold | 





services faithful, long continued and distinguished ; the fair re- 
sult of talents powerful, accomplished, and at all times well di- 
rected. It is so that he has won his way to a point of official ex- 
altation, second to but one alone in this great Republic. His has 
been no sudden advancement, no accidental hot-bed, growth of 
popularity and fame. ‘To natural abilities of the first order, he 
has superadded the assiduous cultivation of them in early life, 
and their highest developement in schools of experience. It were 
not light praise, had he no other, tohave been, at the start of life, 
in the front rank of a bar where the Kents, the Livingstons, the 
Spencers, even Hamilton, had formed the standards, This is 
known to have been Mr. Van Buren’s place, who, in the early 








to contain more sublime and clegant poetry—more refined yet the precious prize of liberty. Already we are in the second year 
nervous eloquence—more brilliant, pointed, and ingenious wit—! Since his re-election, and the duty of indicating a successor is be- 
with profounder and juster views on law, criticism, and philoso-|fore us. Let us not be unwilling to approach it. Let the duty 
phy—than had been known or heard of since the subversion of, be met ; and met, not coldly in our thoughts, privately in our con- 
civilization; and all these treasures, too, embodied in languages Versations, or doubtfully, or timidly, in the press; but more and 
so rich, discriminative, and refined, that Europe, in addition to| more openly, by rational discussions, with the candor that be- 
this accession of knowlege, was at once furnished with exquisite comes freemen. This is the double dictate of patriotism and ex- 
vehicles of thought, without the labor of invention. |pediency. Danger will grow out of delay, rather than frank ex- 
“In these circumstances, Greek and Latin naturally became pression of honest opinion. We should remember that, whatev- 
objects of intense study among all men who aspired to superior) et our objects, our instruments must be men. As well deserved 
intelligence. There was great good sense in this direction ot popularity in the latter is made to take its just hold on the public 
their mental energies; because, at that time, and in their situa- affections, a power is acquired that becomes the surest pledge of 
tion, these languages really unlocked to them the richest intel-, triumph to principles and measures. Our adversaries, if we may 
‘Jectual stores then existing in the world, and put them in pos-|trust to a multitude of signs, have a multitude of candidates. 
session also of an instrument for communicating their thoughts,|There is Mr. Clay, of the old stock, side by side with Mr. Cal- 
greatly surpassing, in delicacy and power, any they could have houn ; for the disclaimer of the former might not be binding on 
obtained by their own invention, or found in the literature of his friends. There is the Massachusetts Senator, a Judge from 
their native countries. Ohio, and a Senator from Virginia; with others, it may be, yet 
“In this manner, and for these reasons, colleges, schools,|unknown to us. Never, surely, was s en before such an amal- 
bursaries, and other institutions, were established, for teaching|gamation. Burke's piece of “ mosaic,’ his confederate ministry, 
and cultivating the Greek and Latin languages, and they obtain-; whose members “found themselves, they knew not how, pigging 
ed the appellation of * humane literature,’ Lirrr® Humanrores:|logether, heads and points, in the same truckle bed,” was no- 
eminence in them became the passport to fame; and a person/thing to it. He described happily, something that was ludicrous. 
deeply conversant with them was dignified with the title of ‘aj We have something that is alarming. It calls to mind confede- 
earned Man.’ racies in the perilous and revolutionary days of Rome. Men, 
“In the course of time, however, the nations of Europe, aided] but yesterday, at the very farthest extremes of opinions ; spirits, 
by the invention of printing, and, latterly, by stupendous disco-|lofty and daring from the West, South and North; leaders of the 
veries in science and the arts, and the wide diffusion of Christi-|most discordant tempers, characters, and designs, are all in vio- 
anity among the people, far outstripped the Greeks and Romans|lent league against the popular cause. They will have it, that 
in their most useful attainments, The Italians, French, English,| the President isa tyrant. This is the universal shout of the new 
and Germans, nade gigantic strides in developing their mental; Whig camp, from the old Essex junto of the North, to those who 





powers; and their languages, by a law of the human constitu-/have since rallied under a palmetto leaf in Carolina. They cal! 
tion, kept pace with the multiplication of their emotions and|him tyrant. They prove him one, by the freedom of their denun- 
idees. Enoland eould leng seo boast of a Bacon, a Shakspeare,|ciations, and not allowing him any reply! The Bank is thei 

It must 


not be disguised that the league comprises men of extraordinary 


a Milton,a Newton, and a Locke; and she is now able to exhibit/ally, with its millions of dollars, and legion of presses. 


an additional list of names, so splendid and extensive as almost! 
to defy repetition, of men who have embodied in her languag lability, reused to the highest piteh of passion; vetcrans in ambi- 


thoughts an] inventions so profound, admirable, and useful, that|tion—knowing every thing—tearing nothing—and who, brood- 


the philosaphy, the science, and the arts, of the ancient world|ing over retrospects, and stimulated by hopes, are athirst for pow- 


sink tte comparative insignificance betore them. ‘rand vengeance. 


« This change of civeumstances has clearly altered the rela-| We oppose to them, but one name. Others we have of high 


tive value and inportance of Greek and Latin. There is now] lesert; but there is a power in concentration, as in popularity. 
no knowlege relat ng to the physica! nad r oral worlds cort Line: ' We rally upon VAN Bi LEN. In every intellectual quality for the 


in these Janguages, which does not exist clearly expressed in| station, he is the proud co-equal of any among the host, while in 


promises of professional genius and eloquence, ranged with the 
foremost of his contemporaries.— Mounting to higher theatres of 
fame—to the Legislature of his State, the Senate of the Union, 
the Executive Head of his State, the service of the Cabinet, or 
the walks of diplomacy, he has invariably exhibited the soundest 
qualities of the statesman, in conjunetion with the attractive at- 
tributes of the man. In the upper branch of the Legislature of 
New York, although still young, his fellow citizens beheld in him 
an enlightened, zealous, and efficient leader; whilst at the same 
time his exertions gave an impulse to the deliberations and acts 
lof both branches. Such, indeed. was the effect of his command- 
ing talents in that body, that, to their instrumentality, more per- 
haps than any other single cause, certainly more than to the in- 


support which that great State gave to the last war; a consum- 
mation hailed by the nation with patriotic joy, after a painful in- 
terval of uncertainty. It is scarcely hazarding too much to say, 
that the most important operations of the war, if not its very con- 
tinuance, hinged on the stand that New York took at the critical 
epoch of which we here revive the memory. In the Senate of 
the Union, his speeches, delivered in times of high party excite- 
ment, and on the broadest and most diversified subjects of home 
and foreign policy, are models that may be profitably studied. 
Whilst true to the principles, measures, and men of his own par- 
ty; whilst never wanting in zeal, and distinguished by enlarge- 
ment and force, as always by their flowing periods, they may be 
searched in vain for passages incompatible with the dignity of 
the Senator, or urbane characteristics of the gentleman. This 
is high, we add, exalted praise. It is a just tribute, at a season 
when other orators of the Republic, of whatever renown, are, in 
this respect, degenerate ; substituting the exasperations of per- 
sonality, for the calm logic or chaste animation of debate. It be- 
speaks a mind master over itself; a mind of innate elevation, 


|formed by nature, and trained by discipline, for the destiny which 


we trust awaits it. 

Calumny, which would once have made the great Jefferson no- 
thing but a moon-struck philosopher, has tried to fix upon the 
gifted person of whom we speak, the charge of intrigue, but in 
vain. Proof has been demanded, but never produced. It has 
not been produced, because it does not exist. If existing, it would 
long ago have been blazoned to the world with all the precision 
and fulness that ingenious enmity could point out, and hostile in- 
dustry collect. The charge has been so reiterated by foes, as to 
have created a sort of habit of error, suited to their purposes, 
because expressly devised to suit them; for when was ever a 
man of his prominence not a mark to be shot at, and, if possible, 
shot down? But friends, and all who are impartial, should scout 
the charge as it deserves. False criticism, with its conceptions 
confused by party malignity, has in like manner represented him 
as indecisive, as stooping to cunning, as halting between oppo- 
site opinions, unwilling to avow his conclusions, to which, also 
the whole tenor of his conduct, his speeches, and his writings, 
give the triumphant contradiction. If it be meant that he has 
not pushed his opinions to extremes, then do we admit it, claim- 
ing this as a point of decided superiority in him over some of his 
competitors; who, having gone to undue lengths in their opin- 
ions, or Jaid down measures with too strong a hand, and under 
expectations too sanguine, have had much to revoke and abandon. 
Under a Government like ours, established for a country of di- 
versified climate, productions, and interests, he is the wisest 
statesman who estimates the duties of public administration in 
the spirit of compromise in which the Government itself was 
created, This has been the course of Mr. Van Buren, a course 
ionorable, patriotic, and sagacious. His letter on the tariff in 
the autumn of 1832, were there no other testimonials to the same 
‘ffeet, is an evidence of expanded views brought under the con- 
trol of a well-regulated judgment. It shows a capacity to sur- 
vey the great branches of industry of this great nation, not in 4 
partisan feeling towards any one, but under a policy which yield- 
ing to each what is due to each, can alone harmonize the claims 
nd effectually advance the interests, of the grand whole. It is 
conduct such as this, that proclaims statesmanship of the highest 
der. It announces minds over which passion and prejudice 
iave no dominion, therefore fitted for the helm. It is the school 
of Madison. It is that best of schools in public affairs, in which 





Kaglish; and there is no mode of feeling or of thought subser- ‘traight-forwardness of conduct and purpose, he towers above 
vient to the practical purposes of life, that may not be as forc:bly!them all. fis titles to our support, rest on the best grounds; on 











men see the duty of being cautious whilst firm, deliberative rather 








strumentality of any other individual, does the nation owe the, 
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than dogmatic, looking to every side of difficult questions with a, 
single desire for the right path, instead of vehemently pressing” 
on to the accomplishment of preconceived or exclusive systems. | 
It is under the guidance of such statesmen, that nations are like-) 
ly to be most safe, most prosperous, and most happy. Their | 
minds are in special unison with our own institutions, neither ex- 


. | P . ° 
posing their administration to turbulence, nor any of their essen- such cases, to pass a resolution, directing the secretary to call the 


tial features to revolution. 
Such, in its outline, is the character of Mr. Van Buren. We 


perform a duty in exhibiting it, in its just analysis. The nation have it called anti-masonic, but this was objected to, upon the 


has in him a statesman pre-eminently fitted to take charge of its 
highest destinies ; a statesman of ample experience in all its con- 
cerns, possessing genius without rashness, and knowlege without 


presumption. If he has ambition, it is of the rightful kind, which | election; and finally, in order to savé confusion, it was gravely 


seeks public distinction, through faithful public service; which 
in his ease, has been consistent throughout his whole career. He 
unites titles, than which none can be more authentic, to the full- 
est confidence of the great Democratic family of the nation. 
Like the illustrious Jefferson, as well as Madison, he has always 
been of that family ; which affords the best assurance that he will 
continue to tread in the footsteps of its patriarchs. The voice of 
patriotism points him out to the considerate of all parties, for the 
Chief Magistracy, in the times that seem before us. It does this 
not more by his own appropriate qualifications, than their advan- 
tageous contrast to some seen in his rivals in that body, where a 
blow was once aimed to strike him down forever ; while foreign 
courts, as his own country, were to have been the witness of his 
fall.—Through the buoyancy of merit, he rose higher; and now 
at least should his name be a watchword with those who advanced 
him to his present exaltation.—Let it recall, as a broad banner, 
all who have wandered. Among other inducements, the deep 
laid schemes of the Bank form a powerful one. Under his ban- 
ner, following the heroic Jackson's, we shall best put the Bank 
where it ought to be, at the feet of an insulted nation. The 
election of a Chief Magistrate, has ever been the great touch- 
stone of popular Government. Not more care is required in ma- 
king a right designation at first, than in avoiding distraction 
amidst a plurality of names afterwards. Let other names, at a 
juncture so portentous as the present, be postponed, whatever 
their merit. His is enough; for should we have divisions now ! 
now, when the foe is in front, when bold spirits are watching the 
chances, wlien an overgrown, enraged monied institution is the 
purse-holder—when furious and clashing elements threaten to 
tear the public asunder? No, we are summoned to union by the 
highest appeals. His name, by concentration, will be a tower of 
strength. It will advance the highest interests of the popular 
cause. Besides the paramount considerations that surround it, 
there is another, which, if not primary, should co-operate. The 
North has given Presidents; the West also, and the South. The 
Middle States, never. The GREAT MIDDLE, never;—with all 
their resources, population, and power. They make no claim 
now ; but offering to the candidateship a statesman of uusurpass- 
ed endowments, and a patriot of unimpeachable purity, in a favor- 
ite and honored son of New York, they may be allowed to ask 
early and cordial support for him. It is we, of Pennsylvania who 
siy so. We look now, as always, to the whole Union. If we 
are sometimes called its “ key stone,” it has not been through 
selfishness, that we have earned an appellation of which we are 
proud. Again we fling away merely State or local feeling; but 
we identify ourselves, for this occasion, with the GREAT MIDDLE, 
believing that we shall thus best subserve the interests of the 
whole Union, and that in the sentiments we this day give out, 
we are but harbingers of the rising voice of Democratic Penn- 
sylvania, throughout the whole extent of her borders. And so 
let the National Convention, when it meets, to whose decree we 
shall bow, do no more than give body and form to the popular 
will previously felt throughout the entire Democratic Party of the 
Nation. It was so in the days of Jefferson and Madison, when a 
form prevailed of giving expression to this will, for which the 
assembling of a National Convention is the appropriate substitute. 
So let it be in our days. Let the Whigs, in imitation of their 
namesakes in England, led by Lord Grey, fix upon any leader of 
like stamp here. We, of a Jand recognising no privileged orders, 
are not ambitious of names that describe them, and will be con- 
tent to read on the Democratic Ticket, the name of Van Buren. 


WEBSTER’S APOTHEGM. 

A Democrat and a Swig of this county were engaged a short 
time ago in earnest political disputation. The Democrat ca- 
villed at Webster's far-famed maxim, “ take care of the rich, and 
the rich will take care of the poor.” The swig declared that 
Webster was misrepresented. The Democrat asseverated that 
Webster made use of the obnoxious language. The swig pro- 
tested that it was not so, and affirmed that he was in the gallery 
of the Senate, heard the speech and could set it all right.— 
“Well,” inquired the Democrat, “ what did he say?” “ Why 


what he said, word for word, ‘ take care of the rich, and let the 
poor take care of themselves.’ ”— Vt. Free Press. 


“WHIG” SENATORIAL CONVENTION. 
A cood one—It is said that at the close of the Whig Nenato- 
rial Convention, held at Cortland, it was proposed, as is usual, in 
‘next year’s convention. Some discussion arose as to by what 


‘name the next convention should be called. 


One proposed to 
| 


ground that that party was defunct.—Anotier proposed to have 
jit called a whig convention; but it was said by a majority that 
\they should not be known by that name after the last day of 


resolved that the secretary should cal] the next year’s convention 
\*by such name as the whig party should then be known.’ This 
we believe, was highly satisfactory and passed unanimously.— 
Broome Courier. 





The following statement, which was originated in the Star, 
and afterwards appeared in the Lexington Reporter, we did not 
consider worth a contradiction until it appeared in the Columbia 
Observer, (‘Tennessee. ) 

“ The Hon. Fenix Grunpy, of the Senate of the United States, 
is now in New York. The Star states, that, although a most 
devoted friend of General Jackson, he openly denounces Van 
Buren.—Lex. Observer.” 

We respond to this little paragraph by saying, that so much of 
it as asserts that Mr. Grundy is a devoted friend to the President 
is true—the rest is ulterly untrue.— Globe. 


NOTABILIA. 
London, August 16, 1834. 

Commercial matters have taken exactly that course here which 
you predicted. The large acceptances, given on the credit of 
returns from eastern adventurers, are in all the bill-brokers cases, 
and do not get very easily discounted. Gold is now shipping for 
America in large quantities. America is able to pay for what- 
ever she may want. But how much will she want to replace 
the paper of the broken banks, and those that will break, before 
your panic can be said to be finished? The next question is, how 
much gold can we spare? These are very serious questions for 
England. We have probably, in Great Britain, something like 
£ 160,000,000 of circulating medium, or banking money of ac- 
count, including all descriptions of it, and we have £ 8,000,000 
of gold and silver in the vaults of the old Lady in Threadneedle 
street! where alone, as the law now stands, gold can be legally 
demanded: just one shilling in the pound. How long can this 
colossal pyramid of £ 160,000,000 of paper money continue, con- 
trary to the Jaws of nature, to stand in its present invested posi- 
tion, on its little apex of £8,000,000 of hard cash? Down it 
must come, and when the ruin is past, every wiseacre will won- 
der how it stood so long. ‘To drop metaphors, it is clear that 
when the panic subsides in America, it will commence here— 
but under very different relative conditions of the two cbuntries, 
Where are we to get gold when we want it! and what have we 
to pay for it with !—unless the world will purchase our paupers, 
or take our national debt in payment. Every thing which is now 
taking place, seems calculated to lead inevitably and shortly to 
the finale of the paper system. 

The Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Staffordshire joint stock bank- 
ing companies, are establishing branches in every village, and 
passing out their notes, and loaning to every little shareholder in 
the concerns, under the fiercest possible competition with each 
other, and on all sorts of unconvertible securities. Those bubbles 
have none of them more than 10 to 15 per cent. of their nominal 
capitals paid in, and they are turning the whole of this dribblet 
round ten or twelve times in the year, by discounting in the coun- 
try at a low interest, and melting the bills so discounted, in Lon- 
don, at a lower rate of interest. ‘he Quaker Bill-brokers are ena- 
bled to discount these bills in consequance of the greediness—or 
to use geatle terms the liberality of the mother Bank of England 
in making and lending additional paper money, at a time when, 
what is already in circulation, will not produce above 3 per cent. 
interest!! The instant the Old Lady shall have a serious attack 
of diarrhea, and shall find gold running away, (and I think she is 
nearly in that way now,) she wiil use every means in her power 
to contract her issues. Where will the bubble joint stock Banking 
Companies then get their trash re-discounted? They have no 
spare capital in reserve of any sort. They well call upon 
the stupid and greedy Shareholders to pay in an additional 10 or 


mountains to cover them. Why these very Shareholders are the 
men who have borrowed the dribblet of capital paid in, to gamble 


it all lost by the fall of prices. Our wise Reformed Parliament 
has been setting through the dog days, without being able to 
spare a moment to regulate or put an end to these infamous bub- 
bles. But it has found how to upset halfthe laws of the land, and 
to pass a poor law that will probably give us a servile war.— 
Baltimore Republican. 

It was supposed by some of the London editors, that the Houses 
of Parliament, recently destroyed by fire, would forthwith be re- 
an’ that in the interim, both Houses would 
occupy Westininister Hall. 

A junction between the Rhine and the Danube, by a canal, 
seems to be in progress, a distance of about 24 German miles, 
with 94 locks. ‘The estimate cost is about eighteen millions of 
francs, which, it is estimated, will yield to the stockholders 7 per 
cent. per annum. 


erected on the old site, 


FRANCE. 

The Ministry.—Marshal Gerard signed and sent in his resig- 
nation three days ago, on account of the rejection of the amnes- 
ty; and this act was to have been followed by other resignations ; 
but the panic at the Tuilleries was so great that the President of 
the Council vielded to the persuasions by which he was assailed. 
His personal devotedness triumphed over his repugnance to re- 
main in office. ‘I'he only arrangement come to is, that the Ministry 
shall remain in its present state until the opening of the Session, 
each member retaining his post, his system, and his animosities. 
This resolution may be considered as the moral dissolution of the 
Council, and it may now truly be said that Louis Philippe both 
reigns and governs.— Gazette de France. 

Death of M. Vassal.—M. Roman Vassal, formerly Deputy of 
the department of the Seine, and President of the Tribunal of 
Commerce, died at his house in the Rue Cadet, on Monday last. 
[t will be remembered that M. Vassal was the President when 
the Tribunal pronounced its memorable judgment in July, 1830, 
declaring the royal ordonnances to be unconstitutional and illegal, 
and such as were not to be obeyed. 


CORK. 
Oct. 13, 1834.—* As you may be desirous of knowing what re 
ception Mr. Cobbett met with on his entry into this city yester- 
day, I write to tell you that I should think that he must have been 
highly pleased.—An immense concourse of people went out to 
meet him, and extended from Patrick’s Bridge along the Glan- 
mire Road, for at least three miles; but the Trades’ Unions did 
not march out in bodies—that is an honor, they say, which none 
but the great Daniel is entitled to. On his arrival in town, he 
drew up at the Chamber of Commerce, in Patrick’s street, and 
there harangued the mob until dark. fe has announced his ine 
tention of giving three Jectures—to-day, to-morrow, and Wed- 
nesday, on Poor Laws, Paper Money, and the Repeal of the Union. 
Every thing went off perfectly quiet yesterday, and the people all 
dispersed early in the evening.” 

POLAND. 

Russian Oppressions.—Lublin, 1sih September.—Each jour- 
ney of the Emperor Nicholas is fraught with new oppressions. 
Ukases succeed each other rapidly; they are all directed against 
vur nationality ; for our taskmasters have resuived to make us for- 
yet that we were ever a free people. The money coined at War- 
saw noW bears an inscriptiou in the Russian as well as in the 
Polish language. 

An ordonnance, dated 4th August, 1634, respecting the quali- 
fications necessary to witnesses in the Courts of Justice, has de- 
stroyed a guarantee consecrated by the fundamental basis of Po- 
lish law and property. ‘The Poles are no more equal in the eye 
of the law, and the independence of the judges has been com- 
promised.—Count Paskewitsch superintends every thing. He 
has banished the French laws and the code of Napoleon; barbar- 
ism has succeeded civilization. The Ukases of the 29th of July, 
and 18th August, forbid masters hiring any servants but such as 
are recommended by the police. 

By the ukase of the 9ti August, the Polish stamp-office bas 
been suppressed ; all deeds requiring a stamp must/be drawn up 
Fresh at- 
tempts have been made against the Catholic religion, and the 
Pope remains a silent spectator of the intrigues of the Greek 
Church to root out the faith of which he is the head. As long as 
Novossiltzoff enjoys his present power, despotic measures will 
follow each other in rapid succession. 

The independent press of Europe has more than once raised its 
voice against the outrageous treatment of many Polish ladies by 
the Russian police: the mercenary journals of the Holy Alliance 
have had the effrontery to deny these just accusations; but the 
melancholy proof is but too evident; these noble ladies are sub- 


on paper obtained from St. Petersburg or Moscow. 


15 per cent! They may as well call upon Jupiter, or on the|jected to all the horrors of dungeons and prisons, from motives of 


humanity! Our communications with our friends in exile are 
stopped by every means which the most rancorous despotism can 


with in all sorts of things—under the forms of discount, or accom-|devise. The aristocracy and its organs are easily reconciled to 
modation paper—loans on the very goods purchased with such |absolutism ; and this privileged class does not blush to lend a help- 








Pll tell you,” answered the swig, waxing warm, “ this was just/borrowed money, and when called upon to repay it, they will find 


ing hand to destroy the national interest of the Polish people. 
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From the Globe. |fate. They acknowleged themselves the agents of the public 

THE OPPOSITION IN THEIR TRUE COLORS. will of New Jersey—declared that the Legislature had misrep- 
The Journal of Commerce of Thursday, (the elections being |Tesented it and availed themselves to the utmost of what is, now 
over,) displays, as the standard of its party, the old Federal col- called by their partisans “a pretty string Jor demagogues to 
ors, which, for some time past, have been furled and put under harp on,” that is the acknowlegement of popular rights—and 
throueh "ow they turn round and tell the People of New Jersey they 


. . 7 ‘ ay i ins . > © y " 
e ballot box, and as often through its Legislature, left its Sena-|have no more right to instruct them than the people of Connec 
1e Di ’ > | 


tors no alternative—no pretext or loop-hole, through which to ticut. . 
escape The Federal presses therefore, in other States, with the Still, however, the Journal of Commerce, which first announced 


° ° a . ” * . 4 y sy Sew 
permission of Mr. Webster no doubt, and the rest of the Senato-/!0 an authoritative manner, the inte ntlon of the New Jersey Se 
have “come to the rescue” of Messrs. Southard and) Dators not to resign, is disposed to give their constituents a little 


cover. The expression of the will of New Jersey, twice 


rial cabal, | , ;, 

Frelinghuysen, and the rest of the junto of the Bank’s Council | drop of consolation. It says— 

of State, whom recent events have brought into a similar predi-| “ The constitution is the work of the People. If they choose 

cament. The Journal of Commerce thus expounds the old doc-|0 alter my they — and will do so, when they please. For the 
present it is the will of the people that the Senators should be 

elected for six years, and during that time should act upon all 

measures as in their opinion will best promote the interests of this 


trine anew: | 
“ New Jersey Instructions.—The Legislature of New Jersey 
have once more gone through THE FARCE OF INSTRUCT- igi a 
ING THEIR SENATOBS. To us we confess this appears a S7eat United Republic!” . 
poor business, by whatever party it may be attempted. In what| Here is comfort! The Senators being “ elected for = yon 
part of the constitution is this power found, of instructing Sena- during that time will ” maps upon - wey enieabog their opinion 
tors or Representatives! It is not only nowhere to be found, but ill best promote,” &c. So the People’s interests are to be pro- 
the exercise of it is in the face of the Constitution. The Sena-|!moted, not according to their own wishes, but according to the 
tors, when they come together, compose the highest legislative | OP!M10"S of their agents—and if they are not satisfied to submit, 
for six years together, to be governed by Senators against their 
jown judgment and will, why they can change the constitufion ! ! 





body of the Union. The individuals come from the various 
States, but they are not Senators of those States, but of the) 


. | a. se Wi ; , 30 2C ely 
whole people: and the Legislature of Connecticut have just as| This doubtless will prove very consolatory to the deceived and 


7 » 3) "Ne S a] - , 
much right to instruct Messrs. Frelinghuysen and Southard, as insulted People of New Jersey. If it should not; they have only 
the Legislature of New Jerscy to be told that Charles King, of Dartmoor memory—the editor 

- af i ” S => - , ee. i = ~ > 
“ The right of instructing is @ very pretty string for dema- of the New York American—concurs in the opinion of their 
gogues to harp on. They think the sound tickles the ears of the Senators, and the Journal of Commerce, that instructions are 
a mere farce. They will read the following dictum of the 


| 
” 
people. sa is 
P ' ‘ ‘ . 
New Jersey has “once more gone through the farce of in- American, and submit in silence: : , 
“The Journal of Commerce, of this morning, contains some 


structing their Senators!” So we are at last informed, that the) : of. j = 
Federal opposition mean openly and unreservedly to scout the |good remarks upon the subject of instructing Senators, elicited 
idea that ours is a Representative Government. The solemn, |Py the recent performance of THAT FARCE IN THE LEGISLATURE 
deliberate and reiterated declaration of the will of the People, , “ = 
upon the greatest question which ever agitated this country—the ent in our paper to-day. The question mooted by Clias was long 
deliberate and thrice repeated instruction of the Legislative body Since 80 clearly elucidated by the master mind of Burke, and 
to the Senators chosen by it to represent the State upon this im-|Seems to have been kept so steadily in view at the time the Sen- 
portant question, involving both the rights of the States and the *te—to which alone, perhaps, the views of that great statesman 
People, is now to be treated by the opposition journals and the Te applicable—was constituted, that, notwithstanding all the 
opposition leaders as a mere “FARCE.” “The Legislature of, ability displayed by the politicians of Virginia in maintaining a 
Connecticut have just as much right to instruct Messrs. Freling-|“ifferent doctrine, it is difficult for us to conceive how a reflect- 
: , , 1% : , } subiect.” 
huysen and Southard, as the Legislature of New Jersey!” So\'"8 person can have a doubt upon the subject. 


” , ; | 
says the Journal of Commerce, one of the most discrect and well 


advised “1 eee ae agg — stand which pseudo-whigs The following is an extract from the prospectus of the Wes- 
"hl eae aah kena eh yas Messrs. Sou-! tele CRnnrn en, hs Hp OE SES AONE EAGER PETER Ae oR, 
ies ee eo ae et 

thard and Frelinghuysen mean to reject the idea, that any mo-| TY aR) CE oa ee ee Oe 
, ; ". ad ‘ . ” 1e , g whe y ave - 

ral obligation enters into the political relations between public! . i ‘ Magi ga pee 
agents and the People,—can they reconcile it to themselves to cide who shall succeed ry share a ee chal 
8 dir y aye ee |__| preside over the political destinies of this vast Republic. Of the 


act upon the proposition of the Journal of Commerce? Did they , i 5 
| eee . Y candidates already spoken of, we of course have a choice, and in 
not unrol before the Senate various memorials to which the Bank) 


: . : -,;...\making this choice, party feeling has had the smallest possible 
agents had obtained the signatures of many of the voters of New a ne ; pede tr . nie He. f the Thames, Col ree 
Jersey, as evidence that the Legislature had mistaken and i ee ve ¢ aoe — a Rrerrciggen salir oa 

; : x hs : |ARD M. JOHNSON, Kentucky’s boasted son, stands first with 
misrepresented the will of the State? Did they not declare that 


‘ , s, and, we believe, first in the hearts of his countrymen. Hi 
the will of the people was paramount to that of the Legislature! as " : es adhe =e seitiieeiie belies al ™ a4 
‘ ° ‘ e » } bY. 0 0 “J ot p > y = 
Did they not take issue upon that point with the body to which yi y P 


. rae jtended with the best of consequences. No other man, in our 

they owed their power as Senators, and expressly refer it to the sinion, could be better calculated to alley the bitter animosit 
ss . «a0 on, ) B > oe le 2 : sIty. 
decision of the ballot boxes in New Jersey, and declare that if y, 


th lamented strife, whic is time exists on the 
the appeal was decided against them that they would resign and bese vase a mee nr a ‘- — “ oe pi — 
acquiesce in the will of New Jersey!) And now what are the ah dar anpreuulbantivnnrs x nace a0. glee 
People of New Jersey told, in the hoe of this direct eatediene the poor man’s friend, the protector and guardian of the widow 
"7 Y ~E SU) ’ rae b sLade So” f 4 ee - " . . ™ 
metit of their authority and the positive pledge to submit to it? and orphan, and s icitor and advocate for the decrepid and war 
‘ a ..,.;worn soldier. During the late war, he gallantly defended his 
Why—they are told that “ Connecticut has just as much right : : ‘ i ; 
pa + the ie: Rita: Meine on fin th herself !” country against the combined forces of an internal and foreign 
o instruc New Jersey Senators, as New Jersey herself!” | . aR , Sy a 
; ; a. ae : foe, and since that time he has stood first in the councils of our 
« The right of instruction is a very pretty string for demagogues oe eo ae . 
: ; : nation, and still continues the same ardent and devoted friend to 
|his country, and firm and undeviating supporter of the constitu- 


From the Kentucky Sentinel. 
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to harp on,” says the Journal of Commerce. Well, did not 
Mossrs. Southard and the rest of the Bank junto harp on this ented bene® 
string during the whole of the last winter? Did not they rely| 
on the memorials of minorities in every State of the Union, and| 
demand submission even to them, from the Representatives of 








MEMORANDUMS. 
PHILADELPHIA, ) 
the several States, because the majorities in their respective ; Exizaperu st.—Near Soutu Sixrn. § 
States did not sign and send forward counter positions? Yes— This paper is published in the quarto form— 
upon this score Mr. Webster claimed the vote of one of the Penn- 
sylvania Senators, and obtained it, in favor of the Bank resolu- 
tions against the principles and personal opinions of the gentle- 
man giving it. And what can now be said for the honesty of a 
party, which would avail itself of the rieht of instruction to se- 
eure success to its measures, and which, on finding, by a fair test, 


Because it is more commodious for perusal than the folio: 
‘ 


| Because it is better adapted for preserration, and refercnce ; and 
Because it can be more easily enlarged without affecting its conve 
nience, by the incre lengthening of the columns, or by the addition 

of a quarter or half sheet, or more, if eligible, 

The publication in detached numbers, is incident to the progress of 
the subscription; which, though it proceeds slow, goes on certain. 

Numpbers will continue to be issued, at convenient times, till the sub- 
. je iti : scription shall be adequate to the expenditure, when the paper will issue 
at once disavow and denounce all the moral and political obliga-| j,jiy, without any farther notice; and the detached numbers will be 
tions which they had previously invoked in aid of their cause 7] onsidered each as a day, in the year's charge. 
Messrs. Frelinghuysen and Southard, especially, harped on thi 
paramonnt authority of popular instructions. They went fron 

oe : ¢ _ 1 he expense, 

county to county,—from house to house—{rom man to man, in 


Now Jersey—and appealed to the popular vote as deciding their 


that the admission of the principle operated ogrinst them, would 










vy the day, week, month, quarter, or year. 





‘or New Jersry.—The same topic is handled by a correspond-| 


PROSPECTUS 
FOR THE 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


The ConcressionaL GLose, which we commenced publishing at the 
last Session of Congress, will be continued through the approaching 
one. It will be published in the same form, and at the same price; 
that is, once a week, on a double royal sheet, made up in quarto form, 
at ONE DOLLAR per copy, during the session. When any important 
subject is discussed, we propose to print an Extra sheet. “Subscribers 
may calculate on at least three or fvur extra sheets. At the close of 
the Session, an Index will be made for the Ist and 2d Sessions, and 
sent to all the subscribers. 

We shall pay to the reporters alone, for preparing the reports that 
will be published in this paper, more than one hundred dollars a week, 
| during the Session. In publishing it, therefore, at one dollar for all the 
|numbers printed during the Session, we may boast of affording the mast 
important information at the cheapest price. 

‘ TERMS. 
1 copy during the Session, —- - - $1 00 
11 copies during the Session, - - - $10 00 

Payment may be made by mail, postage paid, at our risk. The 
notes of any specie-paying Bank will be received. 
| 3 “Pp No attention wiil be paid to any order, unless the money accom- 
| pany it,—oct 29—3w IF. P. BLAIR. 











HARRISBURG CHRONICLE. 
PUBLISHED TWICE A WEEK, By H. HAMILTON & SON. 
Reports of Proceedings of the Pennsylvania Legislature. 

The approaching session of the General Assembly of Pennsylvania, 
promises to be one of unusual interest. The exciting questions of the 
last sittings of the Legislatures of the Union and of the State have been 
settled by a decisive vote of the people of Pennsylvania, in which they 
have proclaimed their unshaken confidence in the Administration of 
JACKSON & WOLFE. But a Governor of the State is to be elected 
in 1835, and a President of the United States in 1536, and it requires 
but little acquaintance with human nature to predict, that the contests 
for these high stations will enlist the talents and the zeal that are natu- 
rally and rightfully exercised in a free government, where a difference of 
opinion upon men and measures will always exist. ‘These matters are 
adverted to, because the National and State Legislatures are the theatres 
upon which the game for power is played, and the proceedings of those 
| bodies are, therefore, full of interest to the humble and unaspiring citi- 
|zen, whose only wish is to give an enlightened and honest vote at elec- 
|tions, and thereby to perpetuate the free institutions for which the sages 
and heroes of the Revolution, risked and suffered so much, and which 
have for more than half a century been preservedinviolate. Hence every 
citizen ought to possess a fair, faithful, and impartial report of the pro- 
ceedings of Congress, but more particularly of the Legislature of his 
lown State, and such a report will be furnished in the columns of the 

Harrisburg Chronicle, during the Session of 1834-5, which will com- 
jmence at Liarrisburg on the Frst T'uesday of December, 1834. 

| A competent Reporter has been engaged for the House of Represen- 
|tatives, and one of the Editors will attend personally in the Senate. No 
jindustry shall be wanting to furnish our patrons with a pretty full ac- 
icount of all that may be said and done by their Representatives, at the 
coming session: For the purpose of doing this more in detail than here- 
tofore, an enlargement of the Chronicle will take place at the opening 
of the Session. 

As many of our yearly subscribers, as well as those who take the 
Chronicle only during the Session of the Legislature, reside at a distance 
from the Seat of Government, it is often very difficult to make collee- 
tions. We, therefore, request subscribers, yearly or for the session, to 
accompany their subscription with the cash, for the remittance whereof. 
their Representatives in the General Assembly, affords a safe medium 
A Sketch of the proceedings in both Houses of Congress will be given. 
TERMS—For the Session alone, twice a week in advance, $2 00 

For the whole year, = ° $3 00 

37*p Persons furnishing six subscribers, and enclosing ten dollars, shall 
have a seventh copy forwarded regularly for their trouble. 

Harrisburg, Oct. 30, 1834.—d4w 


PROPOSALS FOR PUBLISHING 
A SPLENDID MAP 
OF THE 


STATE OF MISSISSIPPI; 


To be laid off in mile squares, or sections, on the plan adopted by 
the General Government in surveying the public lands. 


By JOHN LA TOURRETTE, Southern Map-maker. 

AN accurate map of the State of Mississippi, including the Territo- 
ry lately acquired from the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians, and so 
much of that part of the State of Louisiana which is on the east side of 
the Mississippi river as to include New Orleans ; from thence eastwardly 
to Mobile Poit, or the southern extremity of the State of Alabama; 
and from thence Northwardly to the Tennessee state line. ‘This will 
embrace the two cities, New Orleans and Mobile, and show the connex- 
‘ion between them; also that portion of the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
|lands lying within the State of Alabama, so as to include the whole of 
|the lands acquired by the late treaties with the abovementioned tribes of 
| {ndians—thereby exhibiting a Map of the entire State, together with a 
| portion of the adjoining States. ‘The size of the Map is to be 4 by 5or 
|5 1-2 feet, to contain 20 square feet or upwards. 

For the purpose of making this map correct, the publisher takes exact 
jcopies of all the township maps (made by the United States Surveyors, 
}from which the lands are sold) at the different Land Offices. 
| ‘The map is to be lined with canvass, mounted on rollers, and finished 
‘in handsome style. It is to be projected on a scale of six miles to an 
linch, with the Range, ‘Township, and Section lines on it ; calculated to 
Jexhibit each section and fractional section of land, so that a person can 
| point to the tract on which he lives, ‘The Counties are all to be put in 

their proper forms. ‘The Land office Districts are to be shown on the 
|Map. Each ‘Town and Post office on its right quarter section, with the 
jname annexed. ‘The water courses to be laid down correctly, and the 
miles, by water, marked on all that are navigable, so that each persoa 
can see how far he is from market. The principal roads are to be mark- 
fed through the sections with as much accuracy as practicable, with the 
|distance, in miles, between the towns or places of note; many of the 




















Te » > Sepecriprin es " or at ne | Ww 
Perms or Sunscriern N- Kight Dollars per annum; £5, to be paid | soads will be measured hy the publisher, who has constructed and made 
nadvanee. ‘I'he paper to be issued daily, when the subscription covers| 4 machine for the express purpose of ascertaining the distance that be 


travels, so as to mark it correctly on the Map. ‘Uhe Margins of the 


Apverristnc on moderate terms, by the line, square, or column;— | Map are to contain suitable statistical tables. 


Sep. 26—3w 
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